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N’S PHOTOGRAPHS—A Splendid collection. 


By Ward Muir. 
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Published Weekly PRICE ONE SHILLING 
Subscription Price, per annum, post free 
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For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In of imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “DINNEFORD'S” on every bottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy 





Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates. and also during Fever 
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Founded 1856. 


In the hour of our peril it was the Self-Sacri- 
fice and Devotion of our Seamen which, by 
God’s Mercy, saved us from Starvation and 
made possible our Glorious Victory. 


Now that the danger has passed we have 
the chance of PROVING our gratitude. 


At the urgent request of the British Consul, 
The Missions to Seamen ask for £8,000 
to provide a Seamen’s Institute at DUNKIRK 
as a WORTHY MEMORIAL TO THE 
MEN OF THE DOVER PATROL. 


ADMIRAL SIR ROBERT LOWRY, W.C.b., after visiting the 
great Commercial Ports in England and Ireland, said : 
‘* The work which The Missions to Seamen is doing 
exceeds the work of all the other Socie:tes put together.” 





PLEASE SEND A GIFT AS A THANK- 
OFFERING FOR VICTORY AND PEACE. 





THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN, STUART C. KNOX, M.A., 
11, Buckingham St., Strand, London, W.C, 2 Secretary. 











A THANKOFFERING FOR PEACE 


Please send a Gift to the 


EMERGENCY FUND 
Training Ship “ARETHUSA.” 


AID IS MUCH NEEDED. 


WHAT THE SOCIETY HAS DONE AND IS DOING:— 
Old Boys are serving in 120 British and Colonial Regiments. 
2,500 have entered the Royal Navy. 

6,500 have entered the Merchant Service. 
1,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 

Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QU 7 N. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A 
Chairman of Ship Committee: Howson F. DEVITT, Esq. 

NATIONAL REFUGES AND SHAFIrESBURY HOMES 

at Twickenham, Bisley, Ealing and Sudbury.’ 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


H. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G, COPELAND, Joint Secretaries. 
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SPURGEON’S ORPHANAGE 


CLAPHAM RD., LONDON, S.W. 9. Seaside Home Branch: Cliftonville, Margate. 
: President & Director— Vice-President & i 
Rev. CHARLES SPUR WILLIAM HIGGS. 
A — and SCHOOL for 500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN anda Mawes ofthe ane Founder, 
C. H. SPURGEON. No Votes required. The most needy and deserving casesare sslected 
for admission. Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, Spurgeon's Orphanage, 
Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. Note to Intending Benefactors—Our Last Annuai Report, 
containing a Legal Form of Bequest, will be gladly sent on application to the Secretary. 








CANCER HOSPITAL crep. 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W, 3. 


All applicants seen, without 
having the trouble of first 
procuringa Governor's Letter, 
each week day, except 
Saturday, at 2 p.m. 





BANKERS: 
Messrs. Coutts & Co. SECRETARY: 
Strand, W.C. Frep. W. Howeit 





ROYAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 


(MOORFIELDS EYE HOSPITAL), CITY ROAD, E.C. 1, 


ASKS YOU 


‘FOR HELP. 


ROBERT J. BLAND, Secretary Superintendent. 





CITY OF LONDON CHEST HOSPITAL 


Adjoining the Park of 217 acres and popularly known as 
VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL, E. 2. 
PATRONS t HEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
The Committee of this Hospital, which con- 
tains 175 beds, and is benefiting soldiers and 
sailors and their wives and children, urgently 
plead for additional support to meet increased 
cost of maintenance. Donations and Legacies 
are badly needed. Contributions may be sent 
to Messrs. Barelay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard 
Street, E.C., or to the Secretary, at the 
Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 2 ; 
GEORGE Watrs, Secretary. 








SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


The work of the largest maternity Hospital of the 
kingdom claims the special support of the Country. 
Last year nearly 4,000 patients were received into 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE, 


or attended at home, including over 1,300 wives 
of our soldiers and sailors. 


SUPPORT GREATLY NEEDED 
WILL YOU HELPP 








CHURCH ARMY 


RECREATION CENTRES, 
HOSTELS .. &c., &c. 


for MEN and WOMEN of H.M. Services. 
The War is ended, but the Need 


for these Institutions and — other 
Branches of War-help is not 





PLEASE SUPPORT THEM. 





Cheques crossed ‘‘ Barclays,"' payable to PREBENDARY 
CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Head- 
quarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


(Church Army War Funds registered under War Charities Act, 1916.) 




















ue sme @* Northern Central Hospital, 2=:= 
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yearly. HOLLOWAY, N. 7. (7 “Ni ce enn") NEEDS HELP. 
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Patients. 
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Secretary 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor would be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 


for return if unsuttabie. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himsel; 
responsible for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in CouNnTRY 
Lire can only be taken as evidence of acceptance. ~The name and address of 
the owner should be placed on the backs of all pictures and MSS. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent ‘issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 


A SUGAR INDUSTRY 
FOR BRITAIN 


N our “ Country Notes” to-day a reference is made to 
the inclusion of sugar among the products which 
Germany may send abroad in payment for her food. 
Attention is directed to the possibility that this may be 
the letting in of the thin edge of that sugar trade Germany 

used to do with Great Britain. The undesirability of this 
is surely self-evident. It was proved to have been a great 
inconvenience to us that we did not grow and manufacture 
our own sugar. It is also a handicap to agriculture because 
the cultivation of sugar beet involves at least once in a 
rotation that the land should be deeply ploughed and well 
manured, leaving it in an absolutely ideal condition for the 
next crop. These are truisms ta the members of the Govern- 
ment responsible for founding a new industry. They have 
already taken the beet-growing enterprise out of the private 
hands in which it was before and are preparing to demonstrate 
that it is a sound business proposition. All that is good and 
well as far as it goes. Our contention is that to be effective 
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energy should be concentrated on the home production. 
It has been already demonstrated in the most practical manncr 
possible that, beet growing will have to be nursed. It is a 
baby industry, and if in its youth it is exposed to ai! the 
rugged dangers of competition, it would probably never 
survive to years of maturity. Every country in Europe 
when it started producing its own sugar took some means, 
either by way of import duty or bounty, to prevent the 
industry from being strangled in its childhood. We shall have to 
do the same, since the time has long gone past when there was 
any novelty or invention that would be our safeguard and our 
protection. As a matter of fact, we have had to go abroad 
for the purpose of learning the art. The proposal is not to 
start a comparatively small factory such as those which 
admirably served the purpose of Belgium and Holland in 
the days when sugar making was young in the land, but 
one on the gigantic American scale, where every possible 
labour-saving machine, whatever the cost, will be brought 
into use. Economically that is sound enough, because it 
has been found that the expensive machine conduces so much 
to the payment of its own cost that the total output is greater 
per unit power and can be sold cheaper in the market than 
the product of a small factory with machinery not quite up 
to date. But these are minor questions at the moment. 
The main point we wish to make is that if the Government 
or the Board of Agriculture, which is the same thing, are 
intending to create a great new industry, they must keep 
their eyes open in every direction. In all probability two, 
or perhaps three, years will pass before promise is merged 
in performance. There is a great deal of preliminary spade 
work to be done before the wheels begin to go round, so 
that Germany might be on her feet again and ready to seize 
tiie London market before we have any home product to 
set up in opposition. This is a very grave possibility, 
because the battle would be twice as hard if we came into 
the field after the German competitor had time to re-establish 
himself. It may, indeed, be questioned whether those 
interested would not do well to band themselves togethe1 
in a limited liability company or in some other form for the 
purpose of getting on with this manufacture more quickly 
than is possible with a Government that is perhaps necessarily 
slow in moving. After all, private enterprise is more 
consonant with the genius of Great Britain than State aid. 

The danger with the latter is here, as always, that 
valuable time will be lost, not only in that word-spinning 
argument without which a Government Department dces 
not seem able to act, but because the State, taking many 
things into consideration, must advance slowly and de- 
liberately. For some fifteen or twenty years people have 
been mooting and discussing the advantages of producing 
our own sugar, but no headway has as yet been made. It is 
not that the idea has failed to make converts. On the con- 
trary, it has aroused enthusiasm to an unexpected degree ; 
but we belong to a conservative race which is slow to start 
on an adventure, however arduously it may pursue its way 
when it once gets going. In the meanwhile nothing is done, 
and that is the more to be regretted just now because an 
opportunity offers such as may not occur again. Conti- 
nental countries are not much better off than we are as regards 
the manufacture of sugar. In great districts of Belgium and 
France the factories have been smashed and will have to be 
rebuilt. Enemy countries have become thoroughly dislocated 
and are at present apprehensive of this enterprise because 
of a fear that their old markets will not be re-opened. This, 
then, gives an excellent chance to Great Britain. If only 
a little energy could be instilled into the leaders of this move- 
ment so that they would adopt a more go-ahead policy, there 
is just the possibility that we might be starting to supply 
our own markets when the foreigner was prepared to enter. 
In that case it surely would be no difficult thing for our 
Statesmen to establish and maintain sugar factories for home- 
grown beet in this country. 





Our Frontispiece 


\W I print as frontispiece to this week’s issue of COUNTRY 

LIFE a portrait of Lady Herbert Hervey, whose marriage 
to Lord Herbert Hervey, brother of the fourth Marquess of 
Bristol took place in 1914. Lady Herbert hervey, who is 
the second daughter of the Earl of Dundonald, has a little 
son, born in 1915. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
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ELDOM in our history does it happen that a 

Minister of the Crown who may have followed a 

civil profession in early life returns to it after 

tasting the sweets of public office. An exception 

will recur to many minds in the case of Mr. 
Asquith, who, when his party was defeated in 1895, calmly 
returned to the Bar, where his early laurels had _ been 
won. Sir Auckland Geddes is in a different position. He 
has voluntarily surrendered a conspicuous place in public 
life, owing to no political vicissitude, but because his services 
were offered for the duration of the war, and, now that it is 
ended, he prefers to return to the Groves of Academe, which 
he lived in before he found the call of his country imperative. 
In other words, he has accepted the Principalship of McGill 
University, where he used to be Professor of Anatomy. At 
a first glance it would almost seem as though he preferred 
what Milton called “a cloistered and unbreathed virtue’’ to 
the turmoil of politics. But we must remember that he is 
still only in his fortieth year and that he has an example in 
President Wilson before him to show that a modern university 
is not secluded altogether from the glare of government and 
legislation. ‘It would, we imagine, be a great mistake to 
assume that a brilliant political career is ended simply be- 
cause at this moment he has preferred to be the Principal of 
the great Quebec University to remaining the Minister of 
Reconstruction. 


SOME natural misgiving is felt as to the inclusion of sugar 

among the products which Germany is to be allowed to 
export to neutral and “to certain other countries” to pay 
for the food which she is receiving from the Allies. It is 
presumed, or at least suspected, that Great Britain is one of 
those other countries which will receive German sugar in 
return for British food. Now, from many points of view it is 
most undesirable that Germany should be afforded an 
opportunity for re-establishing in this country a market for 
sugar. During the war we have been supplied sufficiently, 
if not abundantly, from Java and Cuba. We are thus in the 
way of establishing a trans-atlantic importation in this country 
instead of a German importation. Our Colonial supplies 
have been systematically neglected. But it has not been 
borne in mind that the British Government is absolutely 
pledged to do its utmost towards the establishment of British 
grown and British manufactured sugar. Lord Bledisloe, 
in resigning the Chairmanship of the Sugar Commission, said 
that no German sugar could possibly be imported to England 
in less than twelve months. It will take more than a year 
to set the sugar beet growing industry on a sound footing. 
A project for doing this on a very large scale and to a very 
considerable extent is maturing at the present moment. 
We hope at a later date to give full particulars of the scheme ; 
but at the moment it is essential to show that this arrange- 
ment with Germany is queering the pitch of those who are 
endeavouring to introduce the growing of sugar beet into 
English agriculture. 


"THERE are few developments in this country more urgently 

needed than that of electricity for productive purposes. 
It has been calculated by experts that the loss to the nation 
by the present haphazard methods of distributing electricity 
amounts to no less than {100,000,000 a year. Further, in the 
Report of the Advisory Committee to the Committee of Re- 
construction it appears that if a unified system undér State 
regulation were inaugurated it should be possible to supply 
current in different areas at rates highly favourable to the 
consumer of power in comparison with those now paid, and, 
at the same time, provide interest on capital for the renewal 
of plant and other funds necessary for the permanent conduct 
of a large business. How this is to be done is the problem 
waiting for solution, and the recommendation made in the 
report is bold and original. The essence of the plan is that 
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the control of electricity should be organised on commercial 
lines and not on Civil Service lines. The management should 
be placed in the hands of able business men such as would 
naturally find a place as directors of a great business concern. 
They are to be paid in accordance with their status, and the 
value of their work. If it be objected that large salaries 
will be needed to secure the best men for the management, the 
answer comes pat that the money would be more profitably 
spent in that way than in providing pensions for such well 
paid servants of the Crown as the Lord Chancellor. Three 
men who have in succession held that position are at present 
drawing pensions of £5,000 a year each. 


]! is announced that last week the County Councils 

under the Small Holdings and Alloments Act, 1908, 
approved of purchases of land amounting to about 1,400 
acres in Bedfordshire, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, Somerset, 
Suffolk, Monmouth, Anglesey and the County Borough of 
Walsall. Altogether the proposals before the Board of 
Agriculture amount to 60,000 acres. In acquiring this land 
there is one point to which attention should be given in the 
appeal before the House. Naturally a small-holder desires 
only the best of the land, and in the case of a farm of a 
hundred acres or less this means in many cases the ruin of 
the original holding. In any case the taking away of a 
portion of any small or middle-sized farm is sure to lead to 
discontent and heartburning. No sooner has the occupier 
parted with it than he finds it was the choicest part of his 
holding. The remedy is simple. It is that the County 
Councils should take a holding in its entirety or leave it 
alone altogether. In some cases it may be hopeless from the 
small-holder’s point of view to take the bad with the goed, 
but when that is so it is equally certain that the man is 
ruined who loses his good land and is left to struggle with 
the bad. In some cases land has relapsed into wilderness 
on account of the expenses of cultivation being greater 
than any possible return in the years of the great depression. 
But many examples could be adduced to show that with a 
little energy and enterprise this land could be restored to 
its original fertility. The County Councils could afford to 
undertake that work because naturally they would pay 
much less for it than they would for soil in a very good 
state of cultivation. Reclamation would mean at least 
employment. 


CONFIDENT SKYLARK. 
Confident Skylark singing in the cold, 
What makes you bold ? 


Long, long ago the Angel Gabriel 
Brought tidings to the Priest of Israel. 
Perhaps he came without his lily white, 
Or his strong wings were folded out of sight, 
Or incense of the evening sacrifice 
Dimmed mortal eyes 
The Priest believed not, so his lips were sealed, 
Nor by his voice revealed, 
Nor loudly chanted, with triumphant breath, 
The glory that befel Elizabeth. 


Confident Skylark singing in the cold, 

You never doubted what your angel told 
Oh best believer on this freezing earth 

Or bitter air, to prophesy the birth 
And, carolling, 

Foretell the certain coming of the Spring ! 


GRACE JAMES. 


SIR EDWARD SCHAFER’S letter to the Times on the 

‘“ Dog’s Protection Bill’? must appear full of gravity 
to anyone who has at heart the welfare not only of medicine 
and science, but of the whole race. This Bill, which would 
render experiments on dogs illegal, passed its Second Reading 
before a very small number of Members after a cursory 
debate. Very few people in the country had probably ever 
heard of it, and it is hardly to the credit of the House of 
Commons that the Members should take so little interest 
in a question so momentous, but of no immediate political 
import. Sir Edward Schafer says that from the time of 
Harvey almost all human physiology is based on experiments 
on dogs, and if it were necessary to corroborate so eminent 
a physiologist, a volume of evidence from others equally dis- 
tinguished would be forthcoming. He instances our modern 
knowledge of the action of the heart and circulation, of the 
functions of the brain and nervous system and of digestion ; 
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and to these might be added his own system of life-saving, 
which has now superseded all others and saved many lives 
from drowning. Sir Edward also emphasised the fact that 
these experiments are painlessly performed and their conduct 
hedged round with safeguards. Those who support such 
Bills as this one are genuinely kind-hearted persons, and 
we may understand and, in a measure, sympathise with their 
point of view, but they may do incalculable harm. Moreover, 
when we speak affectionately of the dog as the friend of man, 
we should ask ourselves whether he has ever done, or can do, 
a nobler service of friendship than by saving man from 
unmeasured suffering. At any rate, whatever may be the 
individual opinion of any one of us, it is surely clear that 
the whole weight of scientific testimony should not be passed 
over without the most searching enquiry. A matter of such 
supreme moment cannot be the subject of a private Bill, 
and the Government must surely take the matter into their 
hands. 


NOTHING could give more pleasure to all who are anxious 

for the well being of sport than the way in which the 
Prince of Wales and his brother Prince Albert are taking 
an interest in the renewal of our sporting festivals. | More- 
over, they have chosen well in attending those events where 
their presence can pay a pretty compliment to our friends 
from overseas. A little over a week ago they saw the 
fight between our champion, Jimmy Wilde, and the American 
soldier, Joe Lynch, and on Saturday last they watched 
Australia meet Canada in the Inter-Services Rugby Football 
Tournament. It was a pity that they could not be in two 
places at once and watch another match in the same series, 
that between New Zealand and the Mother Country at 
Edinburgh. This will probably prove to be the decisive 
match of the tournament. The New Zealanders, who won 
by a single try, should now be ultimate winners, and if they 
are, everyone will congratulate them. In this, their very 
particular game, they have taught us much, and not a little 
of the present popularity of the Rugby game may be traced 
to the educational influence of the famous ‘“ All Black ”’ 
team of a few years back. No one who saw it is likely to 
forget the way in which, on a heavy, muddy ground, their 
brilliant backs ran through the English Fifteen to score five 
tries. Gallaher, Hunter, Stead, Smith, McGregor—their 
names still have a stirring and all conquering sound. They 
went through the country like a devouring flame, beating 
our best teams with almost ridiculous ease, and, though at 
last they went down before a great Welsh side, they were 
probably, at their best, the finest team that ever stepped 
on to a field. The tradition has been carried on and they 
have left worthy successors. ; 


[F there be any moralist at the present moment, as there may 

well be, sitting by the waters of Babylon, his mind may 
fittingly revert to the apprehensions often expressed that 
our civilisation may be in the way of following all others. 
That wonder of the world which Nebuchadnezzar built grew 
on the lines of a still older city that had been destroyed by 
Sennacherib. For two thousand years its fame has echoed 
through the universe. No more severe criticism of London 
ever was uttered than the phrase which describes it as ‘ the 
modern Babylon.” The average man, however, if he ever 
casts his glance backward into the mist of ages past, thinks 
of the cities and people as he might do of some extraordinary 
inhabitants of a savage world. But our soldiers can hardly 
<leem so lightly of them. What they do see is the meeting of 
an ancient and a new civilisation ; motors and the various 
other engines of which our time is so proud, brought face 
to face with building and sculpture, unexcelled since history 
began. In Mesopotamia where the fields are now waving 
with corn, they, no doubt, admire the irrigation work of 
Sir William Willcocks, but in Babylon itself they may see the 
still greater irrigation works constructed in those far away 
ages with a skill and an industry unexcelled by anything in 
our time. Remains of the old civilisation, if they had con- 
sciousness, would probably look with something like contempt 
on the new things brought into their close neighbourhood. 
The old Ishtar Gate, and the ruins generally, tell but too 
plain a tale of man’s wonderful advance, and the still more 
awtful casting back of this brilliant and great city to become 
the ruins of the wilderness. 


WHILE the country is properly insistent that the man who 

sees his future on the land should be given the requisite 
facilities, it is no more than just that those who have done 
equal service to the country and look to the sea for a livelihood 
should not be neglected. No work of the war called forth 
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more courage and determined effort than that of the mine- 
sweepers who by calling were fishermen. It is only right 
that pains should be taken to make a future for them. What 
is proposed is that when mine-sweepers are turned once more 
back into their early form as trawlers the crews will be given 
an opportunity of making them their own property. The 
ownership is designed to be co-operative, and that will not be 
a new thing, because the simplest sea-fishing boat in the olden 
time used to be owned by several people, mostly members 
of the same family, and there is no reason why the trawlers 
should not become the property of the crew by a similar 
arrangement. It is proposed that the acquisition of the 
vessels by the men should be accomplished by an easy 
system of deferred payment. The idea is excellent and worthy 
of all success. 


ON another page will be found the photograph of a memorial 

which may well become a good suggestion for the villages. 
It comes from Chelsea Hospital Grounds, where it was erected 
to commemorate those who fell in the Chilianwalla Campaign. 
It possesses most of the qualities needed in a village memorial 
and, what is of equal consequence, avoids the gross errors 
in taste which many of them embody. Elegance, simplicity 
and durability are its leading characteristics. It affords 
room for the inscription of the names of all those who have 
gone from the village to the war; it would stand on any 
green, common or open space which the village might possess, 
and be perfectly appropriate to the scenery by which it is 
surrounded. If anyone would make a tour throughout 
England for the purpose of studying memorials raised after 
the war in South Africa, they would see that most of them 
transgress these simplicities. False ornament, bad _ taste, 
lack of proportion—nearly all the faults of the worst sculpture 
can be attributed to them. It would be a great boon to the 
country if any of our readers who have met with a simple, and 
yet beautiful and adequate design, would forward to us a 
photograph of it. 


PEDLAR OF DREAMS. 
Pedlar of Dreams, when our toil is ended, 
And days grow old 
And rooks fly homeward on dark wings drifting, 
Thro’ dusky gold—- 
And a rainy wind makes the deep woods murmur 
Like distant streams, 
Bring your wares to the Gate of Quiet, 
Pedlar of Dreams. 


Pedlar of Dreams, when our feet are weary, 
And eyelids close, 

And thoughts have turned to remembered places 
That each heart knows— 

Before the wealth of the stars has faded, 

And daylight gleams— 

Sell your wares for the Gold of Longing— 


Pedlar of Dreams. 
KATHLEEN CLOSE. 


[7 was by asort of irony that Sir William Crooks, who was 
one of the greatest scientific men of the nineteenth century, 
laid hold on popular attention by his tendency towards 


psychism. In doing this he preceded Sir Oliver Lodge, 
who was the second scientific light to become an authority 
on ‘ spooks.” But Sir William Crooks was much more 
cautious than the other leaders of the movement. The 
present writer remembers having a long conversation with 
him about it ten or twelve years ago. He then limited his 
belief to the possibility of getting into touch with those who 
had passed over to the other side. He confessed with the 
candour characteristic of the student he had been all his 
life that sufficient evidence had not then been gathered to 
warrant a positive statement on the subject. He had gone 
over it all carefully and sympathetically, but hesitated to 
draw the inference which others drew. It was not a talk 
of a few minutes, but a conversation extending over a couple 
of hours, with digressions to other subjects ; but it all came 
round to the wish to believe and the readiness to acknowledge 
there were grounds for believing, an attitude very different 
from that attributed to him by the zealots of the cause. 
Such was his attitude a decade or so before his death, and it 
seems odd that during his last years he should have attracted 
more attention from the crowd on this account than because 
of his splendid and illustrious career as a pioneer in that 
march of science which is the greatest distinction of the latter 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In his scientific achieve- 
ment lies his claim to immortality. 
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AIRMEN’S PHOTOGRAPHS 


A SPLENDID 


COLLECTION. 


By Warp Moutr. 





GETTING READY FOR AN AIR BATTLE. 


A scout pilot in France fixing a drum of ammunition to his gun. This can be done in a very few moments, 


on AR in the Air”’ is the curt but suggestive title 
of the exhibition of photographs now open at 
the Grafton Galleries. This is certainly the 
best collection of the kind ever got together. 
It is possible to cherish grave doubts as to the 
esthetic justifiability of painting on photographs, while 
admitting that the particular photographs here di: played appear 
to have gained in effectiveness by the tinting process they have 
undergone. The present reviewer, himself an amateur photo- 
grapher, has never before seen technically finer bromide enlarge- 
ments. Enormous some of these enlargements are. Prints several 
feet square are common on the Grafton Gallery walls—and , viewed 
from the proper distance, stunningly clear and free from the 
coarseness of texture so usual in such ambitious attempts. 
But really the interestingness of this exhibition is due less to 
the excellence of the photography than to the subject-matter 
of the photographs. ‘“‘ War in the Air”! Could anything 
be at once more ominous-sounding (for the future) and more 
thrilling ? And the remarkable thing about this new R.A.F. 
collection is that it reveals for the first time all manner of scenes 
upon which previously the Censor has laid a forbidding hand. 
Many snapshots, apparently harmless, were taboo for publi- 
cation because (for instance) they included recognisable silhou- 
ettes of war vessels or gave a glimpse of the constructional 
details of aeroplanes and airships. Last spring, when a number 
of photographs of our airship coastal patrols were taken to 
accompany articles in this journal, more than half of them were 
stopped by the Admiralty. Of course these commands were 
loyally obeyed—but sometimes they were a little hard to bar, 
in the light of certain inconsistencies in the official attitude. 
However, the point is that scores of similar photographs, 
depicting the true inwardness of just those naval and military 
secrets which latterly most intrigued the uninformed public, 
have now been released—and the cream of these are gathered 
for all men to behold at the Grafton Galleries. 

Perhaps the best delineate ocean subjects—the impressive 
surrender of the German fleet, as seen from our hovering and 
watchful airships; extraordinary adventures and accidents 
and triumphs of seaplanes and dirigible balloon scouts; the 
launching and (a more ticklish task) the re-alighting of airciaft 
attached to battleships. But many superb photographs deal 
with the inland drama on the Western and Eastern fronts— 
some showing the inferno of gas attacks and smoke screens 


and barrages, others the dropping of bombs (the bombs are 
actually to be seen hurtling through the air), and others the 
after-effects of bombing. This latter type of photography was 
in the highest degree valuable. To rain bombs on an objective 
is one thing: to be sure that you have hit—or have not hit- 
is another. The photographs provided documentary evidence 
defining, for example, the area and the results of our bombing 
raids on Bruges Docks, proving incontestably what we had 
destroyed and what we had missed: in this ‘case doubly im- 
portant, inasmuch as Bruges contained architectural treasures 
(and a civilian population) which we should have been loath 
to damage—and which, as the pictures show, our airmen very 
skilfully avoided. What would not the enemy have given 
for similar photographs of his raids on London ! 

Photography, of course, has played a remarkable part 
in the war. Its chief function has been in reconnaissance 
work and map-making. The camera in the aeroplane re- 
corded the appearance of the enemy’s lines, and the nature 
of his movements, better than the human observer could have 
recorded them. It registers a thousand details which even the 
trained eye might miss. It detects camouflaged objects, either 
by differentiating their colour from that of their surroundings 
e.g., the orthochromatic plate would certainly show, in mono- 
chrome, a sharp contrast between a hangar roof painted green and 
the green grass which it was supposed to match—or by noting 
their shadows at various hours of the day and in various lightings. 
It shows the construction of trenches and of gun emplacements, 
the whereabouts of barbed wire, the actual results of shelling or 
of bombing. It may be said to have saved our soldiers’ lives in 
countless ways, inasmuch as it revealed many preparations which 
would otherwise have been unknown to our command, and thus 
allowed of counter-preparations to be made ana plans to be altered. 
Prior to our attacks hundreds of photographs were always taken, 
and many of the details of the advance depended absolutely on 
the tale those photographs told. The photographic section ot the 
R.A.F. did splendid service, and many were their losses. On the 
Western front alone, during the last ten months of the war, over 
a quarter of a million negatives were taken in the air above 
German territory, and nearly six million prints were submitted 
to the Intelligence Staff. It was not uncommon for ten or eleven 
thousand plates to be exposed in a week before an important 
advance. Amateurs interested in the technical aspect of the work 
may wish to know the type of negative aimed at. The R.A.F. 
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THE NAVY’S GIANT FLOATING AERODROME. 
H.M.S. “ Furious” ts the most remarkable ship in the British Navy, and that means the most remarkable ship in the world, She can carry more than a 
squadron of aeroplanes and then have plenty of room for a trifle like an airship. One of these craft is on the afterdeck, while an aeroplane is seen ready for 
flight. Note should be made of the palisading, which, despite the hiatus between the poles, makes an excellent wind-screen and can be removed as quickly 
as anyone can say the proverbial ‘‘ Jack Robinson.” 
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A DIFFICULT FEAT—PILOT’S BAD LUCK. 
The first aeroplane to land on a warship’s deck while the vessel is steaming at full speed. 
same direction, and manceuvres so as to drop on a given position. 
landings, but was drowned at the third attempt. 


The airman travels at the same speed as the vessel and in the 

When held by the landing party he stops his engine. This piiot made two successful 

Great praise is due to the men who volunteered to undertake this dangerous pioneer work, as they 
knowingly carried their lives in their hands. 
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specialised in ‘‘ thin ”’ negatives—negatives, at any rate, which the 
average snapshotter would call “‘ thin ’’—from which bromide 
enlargements could be printed with an exposure of about three 
seconds. But the image, in spite of its transparency, contained 
every atom of detail. The detail of these vertical views from the 
air, secured from an altitude of perhaps 10,oooft., is extremely 
jacking in contrast, as 
a rule, owing to the 
obvious flatness ot the 
illumination. The or- 
dinary landscape, 
photographed by the 
amateur, depends fo: 
its contrast generally 
on a side lighting ; the 
sun’s rays are falling 
on it from the east 
or the south or the 
west, as the case may 
be, with the result that 
trees, houses and _ so 
forth are darker on one 
side than on the other ; 
also the tree-tops, hills, 
etc., are contour out- 
lines against the sky. 
With a photograph of 
the earth taken from 
the air this natural 
contrastiness vanishes 
almost completely ; the 
sun is behind the 
camera, and in any = 
case no contours are — 088 Saale 
seen against the sky th SPR ame ion 
because no sky is in- : ‘ 
cluded in the field of 
view. Consequently the 
tone-values to be re- 
gistered are often very 
delicate ones, faintly 
differentiated. Yet it 
is surprising how bril- 
liantly they ave regis- 
tered, thanks to the 
perfection in technique 
reached by the men 
trained at the R.A.F. 
Photographic School 
at Farnborough. The 
R.A.F. aerial negatives 
are models of photo- 
graphic excellence. 
Contours do not 
reveal themselves, of 
course, in these flat 
and map- like photo- 
graphs. But an in- 
genious method was, 
early in the war, dis- 
covered whereby even 
contours cculd be 
shown _ photographic- 
ally—a method which, 
at the time, it was 
not allowable to allude 
to in the Press, in- 
asmuch as it was 
thought just possible 
that the enemy photo- 
graphic experts might 
aot have hit upon it. 
Stereoscopic cameras 
had been tried, but at 
a height of many 
thousands of feet above 
the ground’s surface 
the separation of the 
pair of lenses in such 
cameras was utterly 
inadequate to give re- 
lief. A well known 
peer, whose hcebby is 
amateur photography, 
suggested the mount- 
ing of a pair of 
cameras, one at each 
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two negatives are mounted side by side in the usual manner, 
and when inspected in the stereoscope the effect is magical ; 
trenches are seen deeply cut into the ground, trees stand up like 
steeples, undulations show as definite slopes, and so on and 
so on, the relief being actually an exaggeration, even a 
very gross exaggeration, in mathematical perspective, but 





SWIMMING TO HIS RESCUE. 


Two small boats coming to the rescue of an aviator who has dropped into the water by means of a parachute. 
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DOWN BUT VICTORIOUS. 


extremity of the A destroyer’s small boat picking up the crew of an airship which had its gasbag holed during an encounter which spelt the doom 
aeroplane’s wing-tips, of a U-boat. Fer each fatality with airships no less than 46,780 miles were flown without mishap. In this case no lives were lost. 


the shutters to be 

synchronised. But even this degree of separation was in- 
sufficient. Experiment proved that the only satisfactory way 
to take stereoscopic photographs from the air was to make 
separate exposures 2o0o0yds. or 300yds. apart. The airman 
exposes a plate, flies 2o0oyds. or 300yds., maintaining the 
same altitude, then exposes a second plate. Prints from the 


veracious enough for all practical purposes and of priceless 
value tactically. All kinds of most significant information has 
been gathered, almost at a glance, from pairs of stercoscopic 
aerial reconnaissance photographs which could not have 
been found from either of the photographs viewed as a 
separate work. 
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Really beautiful’: some of these prints are, in spite of their 
bizarverie. And ‘still more beautiful are the ones taken, not 
vertically, but obliquely.. These show contours and perspective 
as the vertical photographs can never do. For long it was con- 
sidered that the vertical photographs were the only ones which 
had any proper use in reconnaissance. But when. the tanks 
first appeared it was found that the vertical view had its draw- 
backs: it mapped the ground, but it did not really show what 
kind of ground the tank might easily travel across and what 
were the slopes, etc., it would have to encounter. The tank 
officers asked for photographs which showed tne enemy's lines 
in perspective from an angle. Now, the aerial reconnaissance 
camera is fixed to the aeroplane. It is not a hand camera : 
the aviator could not hold a camera in his hand, aim it, and take 
snapshots when flying; the vibration, the wind pressure, the 
extreme cold, render such a procedure virtually impossible. The 
camera, therefore, is a fixed part of the aeroplane and is operated 
merely by pulling a lever. This one action sets the shutter, 
releases it, removes the exposed plate and puts a new plate in 
position. In the later patterns of camera the mechanism which 
is released by the lever is driven by air power: a small propeller 
does the work. At all events, these cameras, which are immov- 
able, are pointed straight downwards: they are meant to take 
vertical pictures only. So when oblique pictures were asked 
for, the question was how were they to be taken. The difficulty 
was neatly overcome. A prism is mounted in front of the lens 
of the camera; and that oblique photographs taken in this 
manner do not suffer from any falling off in definition, the 
pictures reproduced in these pages triumphantly prove. 

No sooner had oblique aerial photographs begun to be taken 
than it was found that they were a most valuable aid to the 
Intelligence Staff. By comparing the oblique photograph of a 
given area with the vertical photograph, many pregnant dis- 
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coveries were made. For instance, a gun emplacement might 
be invisible in the vertical photograph, while the oblique photo- 
graph, looking at it at an angle, revealed it. Often, too, it was 
of the utmost interest to be able to examine a village, or stretch 
of wooded country, in two aspects: (I) as a flat map, and (2) in 
perspective. The demand.on the part of the Tank Corps for 
oblique photographs introduced, then, into the aerial photo- 
graphic work not only a novel element of beauty (for these 
perspective pictures, taken from such extraordinary altitudes, 
reveal natural landscape beauty of the most. delightful kind), 
but also a powerful fresh weapon for the Intelligence Branch cf 
our combatant Army. The Tank Corps, to be sure, had already 
been indebted to photographic reconnaissance on frequent 
occasions. One story, which was censored when the present 
writer first tried to tell it in these pages, concerns a pair of tanks 
which made two raids into the enemy’s lines. On both occasions 
they followed the same route, and returned by it, unharmed. 
Photographs taken afterwards showed the tank-tracks: a later 
photograph showed, at a point where the tank-track entered 
German ground, a faint whitish mark. Something had been 
going on there during the night ; men had walked to and fro, 
engaged on some job, then had carefully tried to conceal the 
nature of the said job. Photography revealed the fact that the 
ground had been disturbed. The ‘“‘ why ”’ of such riddles is the 
business of the Intelligence; and the Intelligence in this case 
at once pronounced that the Germans had set a tank-trap. The 
two tanks did return, gaily, on the morrow; but 2ach, as it 
approached the spot where the mine was planted, ‘solemnly 
waddled aside, made a neat detour, and astonished the 
onlooking enemy by exactly avoiding the unseen danger. It 
may be added that shortly afterwards the British troops 
advanced at this spot and the Intelligence were able to verify 
their inference. 


EDUCATION OF THE SMALL-HOLDER 


HE times are very distracting, and attention is 
being constantly whirled away from domestic affairs 
of the highest importance to portentous occurrences 
on the Continent of Europe and the proceedings of 
the Peace Conference in Paris. But it is to be 
hoped that those responsible for establishing a system for 
educating our ex-Service settlers on the, land will allow 
nothing to interfere with their progress. It is of the 


utmost importance that men before being sent to earn their 
living on the land should be trained to deal with it, and 
the circumstances may oblige us to leave the beaten track 


It is to be realised that the men are 
neither children nor youths. In this case we must count 
by experience far more than years. Many theorists are 
engaged in schemes which might have been good enough 
had there been no war, but are absolutely unsuitable now. 
It would do a lot of them good to look up some information 
about the soldiers who were engaged in the American War 
of Independence. That appears to be small in 


of school and college. 


conflict 
comparison with the one we have just gone through, yet 
it was sufficiently horrible to those engaged in it, and the 
American Government found it impossible to get any but 
a small fraction of the total number of ex-soldiers to settle 
to steady work. They were obliged to pension some two 
million simply because nerves had been shaken and_ the 
habits of labour uprooted. On a greater scale the same 
thing has happened to our own men, and it is only a minority 
of especially determined and individual characters who can 
face the idea of several years of study. If they are dis- 
inclined for it, it would be idle to attempt to force them, and 
hence a system of education must be extemporised to suit 
the particular case. Its foundation must be practical work. 
No man could make a livelihood out of a small holding 
without being able to use his own hands to effect, and as 
many applicants hail from the shop and the factory and 
know nothing of rural tasks, the first step in their new 
education must be that given by work. A man does not 
perform even such a task as ploughing by instinct. That is 
one reason why we are in favour of each county organising 
the small-holders in colonies with a central farm. It may 
often happen that of twenty settlers only one has had 
previous experience to guide him. . That solitary individual 
will be of inestimable value if he is good and successful at 
his work. But the nineteen must perforce engage in ordinary 
labour at the wages of ordinary labour until they have 
mastered the rudiments of their calling. A keen man will 
need no incentive to do his best, and the vigour of others 
may be whetted by offering them a share in any profits 
made by the central farm. At first, then, the business of 
education will be that of teaching the use of the various 
implements required for cultivation. Luckily, this is simple 


enough. Any man who has been engaged in manual work 
of any kind will soon learn to plough, sow, reap, hoe and 
single turnips, perform the necessary operations in growing 
such a crop as potatoes, the preliminary deep ploughing, 
bouting or drilling, the raking (either with a hand or a horse 
rake), the cleaning and earthing up which complete the 
business of growing. He will just as easily learn that of 
gathering in the harvest and storing it, having in’ the 
interim learned to use the sprayer. He must be taught the 
safest methods of keeping his roots through the winter, 
and if he is going to market them he must learn all about 
grading and also the most profitable methods of utilising 
small tubers ; and if he be a successful grower he will soon 
appreciate the advantage of saving a portion of his crop 
to sell for seed. No sooner has he done with one year's 
produce than he should be thinking of boxing them for 
the next. No knowledge on his part must be taken for 
granted. It is almost certain that the majority will not 
at the beginning appreciate the advantage of sprouting the 
potatoes. In the course of these processes he will gain a 
practical knowledge of manures. Most likely he begins 
by thinking only of the farmyard product, but in the course 
of his duties he will be required in the central farm to apply 
artificials, each in its own season and in its own way. An 
intelligent man will find all this very interesting, if only 
because it is new. All this will be learned without book, 
but the routine in itself will suggest many questions to him 
bearing on cultivation generally. A moderately well educated 
man would go to a book to enlarge his knowledge, or he 
would try to attend lectures. But there are far more who 
do not care for either a set speech or a printed explanation. 
To teach them, the simplest method is that of conversation. 
It will be of the very greatest importance to have as director 
of the central farm a man of the type of the agricultural 
organiser for the county. He ought to have not only a 
sound knowledge of the why and the wherefore of farming 
processes, but also have the gift of explaining in clear and 
simple language. 

The director ought to follow the example set in a number 
of farm institutions, where an addition is paid to wages in 
the case of good workers on condition that they do their 
best to answer any questions addressed to them by beginners. 
It is found that this makes them very keen, and the whole 
working staff becomes in this. way a teaching institution. 
In the classes, if any are held, it is essential that the infor- 
mation given should be practical as well as interesting. 
Very few of those who come new to the land understand that 
the roots of a plant are the tiny mouths with which it is fed, 
and that they cannot assimilate anything until it has become 
soluble. A fundamental idea like this might serve as the 
basis on which to build up a really useful knowledge of plant 
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life. It would be improved by a use of highly magnified 
illustrations and considerable recourse to practical effects. 
Thus basic slag does not, like some other chemical manures, 
produce any immediate effect on the crop just because it is 
slow to dissolve and may remain in the ground with little 
alteration in condition, and therefore without being of service 
to the plants for a long time if the weather be dry. That may 
lead to practical directions as to the manner of applying. 
Late in spring, when a period of drought may usually be 
expected in this climate, no advantage is likely to come to 
the year’s crop from its use. On the other hand, if applied 
in the autumn just before the heavy rains set in, a very great 
deal will be washed away in the drains and thus lost. These 
truths ought to be demonstrated on the farm. For example, 
the drain water should be collected and analysed in the 
presence of the workers. In this way it would be possible 
to work through all the artificials commonly used in husbandry, 
showing not only which of them can be reckoned to effect 
the growing crop instantaneously, or almost instantaneously, 
and which have delayed action, but the reasons for this. 
If the appeal is constantly made to the intelligence, it will 
strengthen and clarify the memory. Anyone going over the 
same manures, and delivering it is an arbitrary doctrine 
that one is used with an immediate effect and the others 
without an immediate effect, is straining the memory of men 
who are past the period when rules are recalled most accurately 
and is certain to lead to confusion. The subject spreads 
away into the combining of manures, and it is essential for 
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everyday use that the men should know which artificials 
can be used in combination and which have a mutually 
destructive effect. But the director, or whoever is at the 
educational side of the institution, must avoid, as far as 
possible, book knowledge where it is divorced from actual 
practice. He will produce a far better understanding of 
the subject if he makes it a habit to produce the results, 
good or bad, which flow from the right or wrong combination 
of manures. There should, of course, be experimental plots 
for the purpose on the central farm, but it is essential that 
every labourer on the colony who desires to take a holding 
should have a little patch of ground to use for his own experi- 
ments. If it is necessary to give him the artificials required 
for that purpose, the money it costs will be very well spent. 
Simultaneously with his induction into the mystery of 
plant life and soil the worker should be encouraged to learn 
something about the animal life of the farm. Nothing will 
help him more in this respect than actually keeping the 
animals. After all, the principles of care and feeding of live- 
stock are exactly the same when applied to small or large 
animals. Therefore the would-be holder should be encour- 
aged to keep rabbits and pigeons and other small things 
equally easy to manage. As far as possible he should also 
be encouraged to begin on commercial lines. It is not for 
the value of his extra earnings that this should be done ; 
but the monetary results may be taken as a fair measure 
of the success achieved. Besides, this will provoke a pleasant 
rivalry and even give an element of spirit to the work. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


SONGS IN A SALE-ROOM. 

LD-FASHIONED songs with rousing chorouses resounded in the 
auction room, at Worcester on Monday, long after the time for 
off ring the outlying portions of the Madrsfi ld estate had 
arrived. It was the farmcrs’ way of passing the time while 
Mcssrs. Mabbctt and Edge ascertained Lord Bceauchamp’s 

views with regard to a protest that had just been made, by the members 
of the Farmers’ Union, against the giving of six months’ notice to the 
holders of the land under the hammer. In the end the vendor acquiesced 
in the objectors’ view that a year’s notice should be given, and the sale 
was allowed to proceed. 

The Duke of-Portland has decided to dispose of a large portion of his 
Ayrshire estates, and, in accordance with the prevalent custom among large 
landowners putting property into the market, he has written a letter to his 
tenantry, discussing the general economic reasons for doing so. 

Another addition to the list of Scottish estates in the hands of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley is Pitfour, the Aberdeenshire property of Lieutenante 
Colonel G. A. Ferguson of Pitfour, a domain of 18,150 acres. The mansion 
house and a large number of farms are to be sold during the coming season. 
Salmon and trout fishing, and grouse and low ground shooting make the 
sporting qualities of the estate exceedingly attractive. 

Scatwell and Cabaan, Ross-shire, have also been announced for sale 
in the last few days by order of Mr. Jarmges Buchanan. The area is 8,660 acres, 
a few miles from Strathpeffer. Up to seventy salmon are killed in a season 
in the Conon and Meig, from 250 to 350 brace of grouse are shot, and it is 
possible in a good year to obtain from twenty-five to thirty-five stags. 

Lord Carbery is selling Castle Freke, near Clonakilty Station, forty miles 
from Cork. Nearly midway between Kinsale and Cape Clear, the estate 
has a sea frontage of two and a half miles. The castle was partly rebuilt 
about ten years ago and modernised throughout, and it occupies a com- 
manding situation in the midst of approximately 1,100 acres, of which 
500 acres are agricultural, 300 acres woodland, and the remaining portion 
foreshore and similar land. The property will be sold at Hanover Square. 

Sic William Throckmorton’s Oversley estate, Alcester, of 2,084 acres, 
is coming under the hammer in June next. There are seven large corn- 
growing and dairy farms, and Exhall Lodge, a fruit farm of 34 acres. About 
1,000 acres in Warwickshire and Northants, belonging to Mr. H. A. W. 
Boughton-Leigh, are to be sold next month. Loxwood House, a large modern 
mansion on the Surrey and Sussex borders, ten miles from Guildford and 
about the same distance from Horsham, with 1,144 acres, will be sold shortly, 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley by order of Mrs. Prioleau. The 
sporting is about as good as anything to be found within the like distance, 
forty miles, of London. 

Town houses and other properties have this week been disposed of 
by Messrs. Giddy and Giddy, in addition to Caen Wood Towers. By the 
way, in the official ‘‘ Roll of the Baronets” is an entry, ‘‘ No. 1104 U.K., 
1903—Cory-Wright of Caen Wood Towers,” recalling the name of one who 
lived there a long while and played a prominent part in the public life of 
North London. The list includes Nos. 1, 5 and 13, Melbury Road, Kensington, 
high-class detached residences in beautiful gardens abutting on Lord IIchester’s 
park; freehold residences, Nos. 20, 23 and 41, Pembridge Villas, Bays- 
water; the long lease of No. 21, Oxford Square, Hyde Park; No. 21, 
Catherine Street, Westminster, a freehold in a thoroughfare which is now 
undergoing a complete transition into a first-class fashionable quarter, with 
a consequent substantial and progressive enhancement in value; No. 1A, 
Queen’s Gate, a long leasehold mansion just outside the gates of Hyde Park ; 
No. 23, Upper Brook Street, Mayfair, with garage; the lease of a mansion 
in Rutland Gate, facing the Park; three Willett-built houses in Elsworthy 
Road, Regent’s Park, in the heart of a district where fine modern houses, 


’ 


mainly of the same well known construction, are plentiful, making Avenue 
Road and Eton Avenue a delightful approach to the Park or thence to 
Hampstead Heath, where, also, the firm has just sold two detached houses 
in extensive grounds known as West Heath Lodge and Dryad’s Garth. Messrs. 
Giddy and Giddy have been retained to sell the Duchess of Westminster's 
town house, No. 109, Lancaster Gate, overlooking Hyde Park; No. 14, 
Wetherby Gardens, Kensington; and the freehold, No. 20, Palace Court, 
Hyde Park. 

The beautiful Elizabethan house at 
Wisset Hall, has been sold by Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and Partners, with 


Halesworth, Suffolk, known as 


some 56 acres of grounds and pasture land. 
expended by the late owner, Colonel Balfour, a few years ago in restoring 
the house, and the interior is of exquisite charm. 

Messrs. Nicholas, in conjunction with Messrs. Simmons and Sons, have 
effected the sale of the Berkshire residence Woodcote House, on the Chiltern 
Hills, near Reading, with park of 150 acres. 
in the Early Georgian period, contains an ‘f Adam” room which is said t» 
have been built specially for the reception of George III when that monarch 
visited Woodcote. 
have been dealt with during the week by a number of firms, Messrs. Harrods 
reporting the private sale of Thorney Wood, Christchurch, a modern house 


A large sum of money was 


The h yuse, a large one erected 


Smaller properties, but of good residential character, 


in beautiful grounds of 30 acres; Willersleigh, an old-fashioned house and 
6 acres at Barnstaple ; and an Epsom property known as Richmond House. 
Messrs. Cuthbert Lake and Sutton’s sales in the present week include two 
Suffolk farms, Box Tree at Hitcham, 80 acres; and College, at Preston, 
84 acres ; A considerable 
acreage of land at Stanwell, Staines, has found purchasers through the ag 
of Messrs. Goddard and Smith, the portions sold including about 30 acres, 


and a suburban building estate at Alperton. 
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for which the purchase money amounted to some £1,600. 

The South Hants estate Purbrook Park is to be submitted to public 
competition in June by Messrs. Richard Austin and Wyatt by order of Mr. 
W. H. Deverell. There is a commodious mansion with park and other lands 
extending to 200 acres within a ring fence, and a number of farms close by, 
as well as some land which is properly described as ripe for building develop- 
ment. The whole estate is handy for Portsmouth, and the village of Purbrook 
is well served by the light railway which runs between Cosham and Horndean. 

Drayton Manor, Sir Robert Peel's estate of 3,200 acres on the outskirts 
of Tamworth, will be offered for sale in that town shortly by Messrs. Humbert 
and Flint. The rent roll amounts to £6,533 a year. 
dispose of the Kingswood estate, near Watford, a farm of 250 acres near 
Banbury, large farms in Bucks, and other important properties. Another 
estate in the last-named county is coming under the hammer of Messrs. 
Farebrother, Ellis and Co., in conjunction with Messrs. Buckland and Sons, 
Iver Grove, near Slough. It will be sold at Winchester House next month. 

Three or four fine houses at Hampstead Heath are in Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons’ hands for immediate sale by auction, including Fernbank and 
Heylands, East Heath Road; and, in conjunction with Mr. Ernest Owers, 
the firm is offering the West Hampstead freehold of nearly 6 acres, known as 
Cholmley Lodge. Whenever the estate is developed for building its 2,o0oft. 
of frontage to public roads should be a most valuable feature. Jointly with 
Messrs. J. Griffin and Son, Messrs. Hampton and Sons have found a buyer 
for the residence No. 17, North Common Road, Ealing Common, which was 
withdrawn at their recent auction in Uxbridge. In Acton and Ealing, as 
in every other suburb, the pressure for housing accommodation is acute, 
and those who are prepared to put down a substantial sum in buying residences 
do not find it easy to get them with immediate possession. Vacant possession 
of certain Epsom and other residences is, however, offered by Messrs. Charles 
Osenton and Co., who propose to submit the properties for sale in the City 
at the end of the month. ARBITER. 


The same firm has to 
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THE PROPOSED WAR GRAVES 


T has always 

been recog- 

nised that 

whether  vic- 

torious or de- 
feated the most 
imperious and 
sorrowful task 
of the survivors 
is to see that the 
dead are honour- 
ably and suitably 
buried. Amoag 
the ancients 
nothing seemed 
more degrading 
than that the 
bedy of a warrior 
who had _ been 
killed, that ot 
Hector or an- 
other, should be 
neglected. It 
comforted him 
in his last mo- 
ments, and _ his 
friends after he 
was gone, to 
know that the 
body would be 
reduced to ashes 
on a funeral pyre, 
and that the hon- 
ours then thought 
seemly woula 
be paid to the 
dead. The funeral 
rite and the last 
valediction were 
of the utmost 
importance even 
co those who 
dreamed of no 
future. But when 
the world was 
Christianised and 
the resurrection 
of the body 
came to be a 
tenet of the great 
Creed, then burial 
assumed more 
importance — than 


ever. That is to 

say, it did so THE CROSS OF 
in the eves oi 

the many. There were always a few who contema such cere- 


monies and would rather prefer incineraton and that their 
ashes, if not preserved in an urn, should be tossed to the vagrant 


winds. But 

this was an 

nai iain extreme notion. 

rf The great voice 
13742,PRIVATE of Humanity has 
a M.ROBINSON. always declared 


COLDSTREAM GUARDS 
20TH. FEB., 1916, 


in favour of 
honouring the 
dead. The war 
brought all this 
to a very de- 
cided point. As 
battle had never 
before raged 
Over wider 
spaces, so the 
bodies of those 
who fell were 
scattered and 
remote. These 
constitute  for- 
midable_ ob- 
“3 stacles to that 
HAVEMERCY UPON HIM orderly burial 
LORD,AND LET PERPETUAL which we should 
LIGHT SHINE UPON HIM, ' all like. There 
is another 
almost as strong. 
It is that the 
British Empire 
summoned 
its people 
HEADSTONE FOR THE GRAVE OF A from many 
CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. lands, many 
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nationalities, 
many faiths, so 
that what would 
be appropriate to 
one would not be 
quite as appro- 
priate to another. 
To smooth these 
difficulties and 
draw up a scheme 
which would he 
satisfactory to all 
concerned was the 
work of the Com- 
mission to whom 
the duty was en- 
trusted. The pic- 
tures we show will 
give an idea of the 
manner in which 
the problem has 
been solved. It 
should be said at 
once that the 
memorials shown 
are temporary in 
character. In due 
course they will 
be followed by 
others more en- 
during. But the 
main principles 
that have guided 
the Commissioners 
are plain enough. 
On every tomb- 
stone is inscribed 
the name and the 
age of the dead 
and the regiment 
to which he _ be- 
longed. On each 
is,a cross, and 
below is reserved 
a space for any 
brief text. or 
pious utterance 
which private 
sorrow may 
suggest as suit- 
able.. At present 
the decision is that 
the scheme must 
be carried out 
uniformly and as 
a.whole. Even 


so, the task is an onerous one, as each grave will require its 
separate inscription. It may be that if pressure were brought to 
bear, the suggestion of Lady Florence Cecil might be accepted :. 


that the families 
left behind 
should be free 
to erect their 
own memorial 
so long as by 
its size and 
shape it should 
not disturb 
the general 
impression pro- 
duced by the 
others. Difficul- 
ties arose in re- 
gard to those 
who, after being 
reported ‘‘ miss- 
ing” for a period 
of time which 
the military 
authorities 
thought reason- 
able are finally 
returned as 
dead, although 
no direct know- 
ledge of their 
slaughter is 
obtainable. To 
how many has 
this happened ? 
All that can 
be done in 
such cases is 
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A WAR CEMETERY IN 


to inscribe the name on the memorial which happens to 
be nearest to the place where the missing soldier was last 
heard of. This ought to bring in nearly all who were 
lost. Also among the bodies found many were unrecognis- 
able. To commemorate these or, rather, to show that they 
are uncommemorated, it might -be well to build a special altar 
monument and inscribe it ‘‘ To the Nameless” or ‘‘ To the 
Unknown.” 

It would add an imaginative note in keeping with the 
associations of the place. It must always be remembered that 
these cities of the dead will for many generations, perhaps for 
all time, be objects of pilgrimage in France and Flanders. At 
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first the visitors will be those to whom sorrow is recent and 
poignant, but, as time flows past, this acute feeling will give place 
to a melancholy regret tinged with admiration. For there 
will always be some to envy the young men who, instead of having 
to face the commonplaces of life, died gloriously for their country. 
One can imagine the poet or the thinker pausing before the shrine 
of the Unknown and reflecting that all who sleep there in their 
orderly rows. like the soldiers they were, are to him unknown. 
For that is the fate of humanity. Men pass, as the old poets used 
to say, like showers of autumn leaves, and their successors, 
tingling with new interests, will think of them not as individuals 
but as a crowd of warriors who paid the last sacrifice. 
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UTLAND, the smallest of our counties, is by no 
means the least interesting. Being almost wholly 
agricultural, it retains much of that old-world flavour 
which it is so pleasant to seek and so gratifying to 
find in these ‘‘ most brisk and giddy-pacéd times.” 

Michael Drayton pays a just tribute to it in his ‘ Poly- 
Olbion ’ 

Love not thyself the less, although the least thou art ; 

What thou in greatness want’st, wise Nature doth impart 

In goodness of thy soil. 

Had his purpose inclined that way, he might have added 
that man had also imparted goodness to this least of counties 
by the many houses and churches built from time to time as 
the centuries went by. Of the houses, not a few still remain 
to record the changes in manners and the development in 
architectural expression that marked the progress of the 
years ; and to indicate the different degrees of comfort and 
splendour which the rank or wealth of the builders prompted. 
There is the grand hall of the castle at Oakham, perhaps 
the finest example left of a great house of the twelfth century. 
There are the remains of the fine sixteenth century home of 
the Bishops of Lincoln at Lyddington; the ruins of the 
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Elizabethan mansion at Exton; the lordly house at Burley- 
on-the-Hill, an apt expression of eighteenth century magnifi- 
cence; the great house of Normanton Park, an Early Georgian 
building modernised in his day by Adam. Besides these 
seats of men of rank there are homes of squires and well-to-do 
yeomen, among which the most notable is Hambledon Old 
Hall. Nearly every village retains ancient houses with 
characteristic mullioned windows, steep stone-coped gables, 
and chimneys fashioned after the type prevalent in this 
county and Northamptonshire. 

North Luffenham Hall, formerly known as “ the Digby 
House,” is one of the most interesting among the houses of 
the gentry as distinguished from the seats of great families. 
It is the growth of many years and the product of many hands 
working from the sixteenth century to the twentieth. Not 
only is the house itself picturesque, but the disposition of its 
stables and other attendant buildings adds to its attractive- 
ness ; and this disposition is largely fortuitous and not the 
result of deliberate planning. A few words of history will 
make this point clearer. 

Down to the beginning of last century there were at 
least two important houses at North Luffenham, situated 
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one on each side of the 
church and known as “ The 
Hall” and ‘The Digby 
House.” The close relation 
between hall and church is 
patent in almost every 
village in England ; the lord 
of the manor nearly always 
built his house close to the 
church. But the reason is 
not obvious which in 
North Luffenham led to the 
unusual circumstance of the 
two best houses being such 
near neighbours. The Hall 
was considerably the larger 
of the two. An indication 
of the difference in size is 
atforded by their assessment 
to the window tax, which 
was in the proportion of 
eight to thirty-five. The 
Hall was a seat of the Noel 
family, one of the most in- 
fluential in the county. Here 
lived in the Civil Wars 
“that truly Noble and Loyal 
Gentleman, Henry Noel 
esq ; second son of Edward, 
Lord Noel, Viscount Camp- 
den,” as James Wright 
says in his “ History of 
Rutland,’ after which he 
proceeds to relate how the 
house was attacked by 
Parliamentary forces and 
compelled to capitulate, on 
honourable terms indeed, 
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but terms which were not 
faithfully observed by the 
victors. Common soldiers 
were allowed to rob, 
plunder, waste, burn and 
destroy the owner’s goods, 
accounts, writings and 
evidences, to ill-treat his 
servants and to deface a 
goodly monument in the 
church set up in memory 
of his deceased lady. It is 
to be hoped for the credit 
of the assailants and their 
leader, Lord Grey of 
Grooby, that the picture 
is over-coloured. In later 
years another Henry Noel, 
nephew of the former, was 
also seated at North 
Luffenham, and he is of 
interest from the fact that 
his only daughter and 
heiress became the mother 
of Richard, Earl of Bur- 
lington, well known as the 
patron of architects in the 


eighteenth century. The 
Hall, the seat of these 
gentlemen, must_ subse- 


quently have fallen to 
decay, for it was pulled 
down in 1806, and not a 
stone of it is now left. 
The lay-out can be par- 
tially traced, and_por- 
tions of the stable 
buildings. still remain, 
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handsome in their decay, after the solid manner of the 
early Georges. 

The Noel house having gone, its neighbour, the Digby 
House, was left as the most important in the village and as 
successor to the designation of the ‘‘ Hall.” The house 
was aptly named in the old days, for all its ancient parts 
were the work of the Digbys. It was a Sir John Digby 





Copyright. FROM THE 
of Eye Kettleby in Leicestershire who first came into 
prominence when he, with his seven sons, distinguished 
himself at the Battle of Bosworth. These seven sons appear 
to have settled themselves in various parishes in the district, 
and even further afield, on the spoils which fell to the victors. 
The second son, Simon, acquired a manor in North Luffenham 
and built the earliest portions of the house as well as a large 
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barn and a range of buildings adjacent. It is these buildings 
which help to form the outer of the two forecourts which 
were contrived in the eighteenth century. The barn still 
retains a date-stone of 1555 over the doorway, and, although 
it has been modernised as to its roof and is now fitted up 
as stables, its walls, with their old, long, narrow openings, 
and its transept (with the date-stone) are undoubtedly 
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parts of the original structure, wherein was stored much oi 
the wealth of the owners in the shape of the products of 
their land. The adjacent building, which is passed before 
arriving in sight of the barn, is partly constructed of timber 
and plaster, a method but rarely met with in a stone district 
such as Rutland. It preserves its original roof timbers 
and its date is probably the same as that of the barn ; but 
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it is quite conceivable 
that it may be still older 
and that it represents the 
remains of the homestead 
of an owner who lived 
here previous to the arri- 
val of the Digbys. 

Aptly as these an- 
cient buildings have been 
made to add to the dig- 
nity of the approach, it 
was not part of the 
original purpose so to 
utilise them ; for in early 
days a public road ran 
between them and the 
house, immediately in 
front of its entrance. This 
rather curious fact is 
established by a reference 
in an old deed, and is 
confirmed by a glance at 
a map of the village, when 
the diversion of the road 
becomes apparent. The 
house stood on one side 
of the road, the barn on 
the other. When the old 
road was transformed into 
the private approach it 
was graced with an en- 
trance archway, appa- 
rently of Late Jacobean 
times, leading from the 
village street. 

It is quite possible 
that the earliest part of 
the house is of the 1555 
period, the work of Simon 
Digby, who died in 1561. 
But there is no ornamental 
detail to enable a sure 
judgment to be formed. 
The great chimney stack, 
which forms a command- 
ing and picturesque 
feature in the side-long 
view of the front, may 
well be of this period. It 
carries four (later) flues 
and rears itself above the 
roof to the left of the 
central block, looking from 
the forecourt. It served 
the kitchen fireplace, of 
which the cambered oak 
beam is still visible and 
confirms the early date 
of construction. 

More than half a 
century elapsed before 
the house was _ altered, 
and then either a grand- 
son or great-grandson of 
Simon did much in the 
way of renovation and in 
bringing his home up to 
the prevailing standard 
of taste. About the year 
1616, a date carved on 
some oak panelling, the 
quaint curved gable was 
added to the front, all in 
wrought stone—a contrast 
to the rougher walling of 
the old house. A rudely 
carved panel of the Digby 
arms was placed over the 
front door; a considerable 
extension was added at 
the back; an excellent 
oak staircase was built 
to give access to the prin- 
cipal rooms, and minor 
staircases to those of less 
importance. Some of the 
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rooms were newly 
panelled; others 
were left with the 
panelling they al- 
ready had. It was 
entirely in accord- 
ance with the cus- 
tom of the period 
thus to renovate an 
old-house and bring 
it up to date. 

Two, or perhaps 
three generations 
were content with 
these Jacobean em- 
bellishments, but 
after the lapse of 
some hundred years 
or thereabouts, 
either another 
Simon, who died in 
1729, or his son 
Kenelm, who died 
in 1743, took the 
place in hand again 
and rebuilt the gar- 
den front, giving it 
sash windows and a 
handsome cornice, 
and also panelling 
some of the rooms 
affected by the 
alterations. Once 
more the house was 
brought abreast of 
the fashion. It was 
at this time, judging 
by the gate-piers of 
the forecourt, that 
the lay-out. of the 
entrance was under- 
taken. 

Only one, or at 
the most two gene- 
rations of Digbys 
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enjoyed these final 
improvements. 
Kenelm’s son, John, 
died in 1758; his 
widow lived here 
until 1771, and then 
the property was 
sold to a Mr. Heath- 
cote. For more than 
a century the house 
was let to a succes- 
sion of tenants, 
during whose occu- 
pation it declined in 
importance, until at 
length it was pur- 
chased by Mr. Guy 
Fenwick, who now 
resides here. 

The new owner 
soon undertook fresh 
improvements and, 
with the help of Mr. 
Gambier Parry as 
architect, enlarged 
the house at both 
ends, thus once more 
bringing it up to the 
prevailing standard 
of comfort. The 
new work was sub- 
ordinated to the old 
and was. skilfully 
carried out in sym- 
pathy with it; old 
materials were used 
as far as possible,and 
the general effect is 
particularly pleasant 
and harmonious. 
The interior was 
partly re-arranged 
and the old oak 
panelling was 
stripped of its thick 
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coats of paint and adapted to the altered rooms. Ancient 
fireplaces were opened out and fortunately found to be in 
tolerable condition. The result is charming, and produces 
an agreeable sense of historical continuity, some of the rooms 
being Jacobean in character, others Early Georgian, the bulk 
of the panelling of both periods being original. 

The gardens were the creation of Mr. Fenwick and 
his wife, undertaken at leisure and not only with a feeling 
for the picturesque, but with a practical knowledge of 
gardening. The pond was already there, but it was brought 
into shape and surrounded with narrow stepped terraces, 
which in the spring and summer are a blaze of colour. The 
cut yews, which look as though the Digbys might have 
fashioned them, are, in fact, but fifteen years old. From 
the broad terrace on which the house stands the eye travels 
over the formal foreground on to a wide sweep of country ; 
descending to the lawns and alleys and looking back, it 
rests on the dark shade of an open summer-house, or wanders 
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across the varied levels of the garden to the dormers and sashes 
of the eighteenth century front. 

An old kitchen garden lies between the house and the 
village street ; it is surrounded by a high wall, and at one 
corner stands a small octagonal tower, a kind of gazebo, 
placed so as to command the main thoroughfare of the village. 
To the west of the house is the church; the flower garden 
and churchyard are contiguous, and the graceful spire is 
necessarily included in many views of the house. The 
modern rectory is close by, not far removed from the site 
of its predecessor. The whole group of buildings is interesting, 
their associations having been intermingled through many 
years. No one is better versed in their history than the 
Rector himself, the Rev. E. A. Irons, and much of the his- 
torical information here detailed was derived frcm his re- 
searches. Such researches ought to be on permanent record, 
for the careful study of individual parishes helps to the under- 
standing of history in its wider aspects. J. A. GOTCH. 
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EARLY-FLOWERING MAGNOLIAS. 

LATE spring is usually a good spring in gardens. It 
suits fruit trees, for there is less danger of trees being 
rushed into blossom only to be nipped by spring frosts. 
For the same reason a late spring is favourable to 
early-flowering trees and shrubs. There are at the 

present time magnolias crowded with buds just waiting to burst 
into bloom. There is promise of a grand display, and are 
there any hardy trees so wonderful as magnolias in full blossom ? 
On the authority of Mr. W. J. Bean, magnolias far exceed any 
other trees hardy with us, in the dimensions of their individual 
flowers, and the same authority continues, ‘“‘ suggesting, indeed, 
in their size and in their often heavy, fruit-like perfume, :ome 
tropical type left 
stranded in northern 
regions.”’ 

These wonderful 
flowering trees are 
seen to advantage 


when situated in 
front, to the south 
and south-west, of 


dense belts of trees 
and = shrubs_ (the 
writer has in mind 


the deciduous early- 
flowering magnolias, 
and not the beautiful 
Magnolia grandiflora 
which is evergreen 
and is usually g own 
under the shelter of 
a high wall). A belt 
of trees in the back- 
eround answers a 
twofold purpese—it 
provides shelter from 
the north and east 
winds, which mar 
the spring flowers, 
and it forms a dark 
background — which 
emphasises the glis- 
tening purity of the 
large blossoms. More- 


over, magnolias 
should, if possible, 
be so placed that 


they miss the early 
morning sun, as it 
is by the heat of 
the sun after frost 
that much damage 
is done to the flowers. 
Magnolias appreciate 
a light soil deeply 
cultivated and en- 
riched, with peat or 
leaf-mould = added. 
They may be planted 
either in September 
or in March and 
April before flower- 
ing; but as they are 
impatient of disturb- 
ance they should be 
left alone as far as 
possible. Owing to 
difficulty of 
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transplanting, many nurserymen supply young plants in pots, 
aid these are the best for planting. 

M. Stellata.—-lo this magnolia belongs the distinction in 
most garde:s of being ‘he first to open its blossoms. They 
generally unfold about the first week in April, but this year 
they are later than usual, which is a good thing, as they are 
liable to get damaged by early morning frosts. The flowers 
are pure white and, as the aame implies, they-are star-shaped. 
The flowers are small in comparison to those of other species 
mentioned in these notes, and, unlike most of the family, -M. 
stellata never attains a great size, forming at its full development 
a close-spreading bush 6ft. or so high. To see such bushes 
smothered in their pure white flowers in early spring is a 
sight never to be 
forgotten. Little 
wonder that M. Stel- 
lata is so great a 
favourite in many 
gardens. It thrives 
on apparently : all 
kinds of soil, and it 
is such a good garden 
plant that one has 
no hesitation in re- 
commending it to.all 
who appreciate 
spring flowers. 

M. Soulangeana. 
—By many _ this 
is regarded as the 
best of all magnolias, 
and it would be hard 
to imagine anything 
more beautiful than 
a well flowered tree 
some 15ft. to 2oft. 
in height. It is a 
most handsome mem- 
ber of a very beauti- 
ful genus. Flowering 
a few weeks later 
than M. stellata, it 
has a better chance 
of escaping the early 
frosts at the time of 
flowering. The large 
white blossoms, 
deeply flushed with 
purple on the ex- 
terior, are produced 
in abundance. Its 
history is not with- 
out interest. It is a 
hybrid of garden 
origin, and was 
raised about a cen- 
tury ago by Chevalier 
Soulange-Bodin, an 
officer in the French 
Army. In 1827 John 
Claudius Loudon 
wrote: ‘“‘ Soulange- 
Bodin having fecun- 
dated Magnolia Yu- 
lan with the pollen 
of M. obovata var. 
discolor, Dec., the M. 
purpurea of British 
nurseries, obtained a 
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magnificent hybrid named M. 
Soulangeana and which is to 
be had in the Clapton and other 
nurseries.”” In Loudon’s Gar- 
deners’ Magazine (1829) there 
appears a short account of a 
visit to the Epsom Nursery, 
then carried on by Messrs. 
Young. We there read : ‘‘ Messrs 
Young have bought the entire 
stock of Magnolia Soulangeana 
from M. Soulange-Bodin for 
500 guineas, in consequence of 
which that fine tree will soon 
be spread over the country.” 
The Chevalier was invited by 
‘Loudon to contribute to the 
Gardeners’ Magazine, and in 
accepting the Chevalier speaks 
of gardening in France at that 
time. His observations are 
of peculiar interest now. “‘ It 
is,’ says he, “‘ to this that I 
cheerfully devote the remainder 
of my life. It must be con- 
iessed that for the last thirty 
years great obstacles have pre- 
sented themselves to the simple 
‘are which the earth demands. 
{ shall not retrace the sad 
victure of the past—alike by 
the beaters and the beaten, the 
statues of Flora and Pomona 
vere quickly thrown down and 
substituted by that of Bellona. 
(he Germans have encamped 
in my garden. I have encamped 
in the gardens of the Germans ; 
and it was with sword in hand 
that I visited the botanical 
collection of Schénbrunn 
(Vienna), Schauenburg  (aear 
Minden), Stuttgard and Petrow- 
skoi (Moscow). I have said of 
others as they have said of me : 
Barbarus per segetes! It had 
doubtless been better for both 
parties to have staid at home 
and planted their Cabbages. 
We are returned there, and the 
rising taste for gardening be- 
comes one of the most agree- 


able guarantees of the repose of * 


the world.”’ 

After the peace of 1814 
Soulange-Bodin gave himself 
up to the delights of gardening. 
He was the founder of the body 
we now know as the National 
Horticultural Society of France, 
and the beautiful hybrid mag- 
nolia perpetuates the name of 
this distinguished officer of the 
French Army. 

M. Campbellii and M. 
conspicua. —- Visitors to the 
fortnigu.ly meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society 
have this year had exceptional 
opportunities of seeing flowers 
of these two magnificent species. 
The former was shown, I be- 
lieve, from a Dorset garden on 
March 11th, when the large cup- 
shaped flowers, deep rose colour 
and of sweet fragrance, were 
the source of great admiration. 
Inits native habitat, the Sikkim 
Himalaya, the tree attains a 
height of 1t50ft., and the large, 
massive flowers, varying in 
colour from rosy pink to crim- 
son, appear at first sight like 
birds of beautiful plumage 
perched high upon the leafless 
branches of the tree. In this 
country the flowers are seldom 
seen, but those who have seen 
them have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it the most magni- 
ficent of magnolias. Magnolia 
conspicua it better known in 
gardens. It is one of the earliest 
to open its large, plump flower 
buds. It is the Yulan or lily- 
tree of China, and has been 
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A SPRAY OF MAGNOLIA STELLATA. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL MAGNOLIA SOULANGEANA. 





MAGNOLIA SALICIFOLIA: A NEW _ SPECIES. 
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cultivated by the Chinese for at least 1,300 years, especially 
near temples and in the Imperial gardens. There are many 
examples of this species in this country. 

M. salicifolia.— This is one of the latest, if not the 
latest, acquisition to the magnolias of gardens. It is a native 
of Japan and was introduced to this country about twelve 
years ago. So far it has not found its way into many gar- 
dens, but it is such a delightful species that it is certain to be 
extensively cultivated when better known. It makes a 
slender and shapely tree, of which there is a fine example 
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in the Berberis Dell at Kew. Growing to a height of twenty 
feet and more, it has slender, twiggy growths, and, unlike 
other magnolias, the leaves are long and slim; in fact, like 
willow leaves, hence its specific name. The flowers, admirably 
portrayed in an accompanying illustration, are about six inches 
wide. A peculiar feature of this species from Japan is that the 
bark, when scraped, gives off a pleasant odour, like that oi 
Lippia citriodora, better known as the lemon-scented verbena, 
a favourite shrub in cottage gardens of Devonshire and often 
grown as a wall shrub in less favoured counties. ; 





CHERRY BLOSSOM’ IN 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


By CLARENCE PONTING. 


ASTER falling late in April may, if the season is 

kind, provide an opportunity for the Londoner to 

see the countryside of Buckinghamshire in its prettiest 

dress. During the last week in April and the first 

two weeks in May the cherry orchards are in full 
bloom. Buckinghamshire is a cherry-growing county, and 
although Kent may have larger orchards, those in Bucks will 
satisfy the eye of the most critical. It is not necessary to 
go any further than the quaint village of Great Missenden 
in order to see the billowy masses of cherry bloom. This 
village is within an hour’s reach of town, and will well repay 
a visit from either the lover of the beautiful, the artist, or 
the photographer. 
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C. Ponting. IN SOLITARY SPLENDOUR. 





The Buckinghamshire orchards have recently been 
criticised by fruit cultivators, who expressed the opinion 
that ‘‘ they are a disgrace to the county.”” From a cultural 
point of view this may be true ; but the artistic effects obtained 
during the blossoming pericd owing to this bad cultivation 
are greatly enhanced. The fruit grower does not take into 
consideration the artistic side of the matter when planting 
trees, with the result that orchards containing some 
hundreds of trees may be seen in severe straight lines, 
and this, though admirable as orchard cultivation, does not 
lend itself to picture-making. It is true that the passer-by 
stops, exclaims, and remarks on the foamy whiteness of the 
deadly straight rows in massed formation, which gives the effect 
of a blizzard having passed 
over the trees; but it is in 
the badly cultivated patches 
named orchards where the 
real beauty of the cherry tree 
in bloom can be found. 

Here the trees are, from 
a fruit cultivator’s point of 
view, badly formed, irregu- 
larly planted and too isolated. 
The trunks are in a state of 
neglect, being literally covered 
with lichenous growths, which 
from an artistic standpoint 
add to their beauty. This 
irregular planting is the very 
thing which makes the Bucks 
orchards so charming and 
pictorial. One tree can be 
isolated from another — an 
impossibility in a well planted 
orchard — thus showing the 
‘beautiful tracery of branch 
and stem literally smothered 
in the white clusters of the 
cherry blooms. It is a trite 
remark to say that the trees 
appear as though snow had 
fallen upon them, but no 
other simile can better this 
description. This. effect is 
still more marked when thi 
petals commence to fall and 
are caught up by the wind 
and formed into miniaturé 
drifts uncommonly like thos« 
formed after a light fall oi 
powdery snow. Seen from a 
distance, an orchard in bloom 
might easily deceive anyone 
into making the remark that 
“the trees are covered with 
snow.” All over Bucking- 
hamshire the cherry orchards 
may be seen in the form of 
white snowy masses dotted 
upon the hilly countryside. 
Here and there a tree stands 
in solitary splendour in field 
or hedgerow, the result of 
a cherry dropped by some 
bird twenty or thirty years 
ago. These specimens are 
really the most beautiful, as 
they have grown naturally. 
Being nobody’s property, the 


Copyriz't. fruit is not gathered except 
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SEEDLING CHERRY 
by the birds. It is this gathering of the fruit which so damages 
the shape of the trees in the orchards, whole boughs and 
twigs being broken and bent by the weight of the ladders. 

A sunny day should be chosen for the visit, as the deep 
blue sky intensifies the whiteness of the blooms. It also 
entices the bees from their hives, the result being that there 
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is a continued hum in the tree tops very similar to the dron 
made by an aeroplane heard at a distance. Although the 
cherry blossom is not really fragrant in a small group, the 
multiplication of the flowers into millions produces an 
extremely strong odour, which can be perceived coming 
down the wind long before the orchard itself is reached. 


CHERRY ORCHARD. Copyright 
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It is not the custom in Buckinghamshire for the owners of 
the orchards to gather the fruit. They are sold by public 
auction, which is held shortly after the blossoms have fallen. 
The purchaser at this auction, at the time when the fruit is 
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ripe, employs men to gather the crop, which in most cases 
finds its way direct to the London markets. The greater 
portion of the Bucks cherries are a black variety, although a 
few May Dukes and White Hearts are grown. 





NATURE NOTES 


SAVE THE BULLFINCHES. 
NCE again the plum trees are bursting into bloom, 
and from the orchard I hear the plaintive note of a 
bullfinch, as if pleading for pity lest his arch-enemy, 
man, in his blindness and ignorance, should visit the 
alleged iniquities of his tribe upon his innocent head. 
What a handsome fellow the redhoop is now dressed in 
his gorgeous springtime suit, yet, in spite of gay plumage, 
engaging manners and pleasant song, the ill-starred bullfinch 
has long been laid under the ban of proscription and has paid 
a heavy toll to man’s short-sighted policy. What a shame 
that such a lovely songster should be the victim of such a foul 
suspicion—such an antiquated superstition. No doubt the 
bullfinch commits sad, apparent havoc on the buds and blossoms, 
and the case looks black against 
him; but, at the most, it is 
one of circumstantial evidence 
only, and when we inspect his 
conduct more minutely we find 
the redhoop revealed as_ the 
friend and benefactor of the 
orchard and not an unscrupu- 

lous ravager. 

Nature is not wantonly 
<lestructive, and this handsome 
finch is no exception to the 
rule. A bird or animal only 
destroys in order to provide 
itself with food; that is, its 
destructiveness is prompted by 


hunger and not by mere 
caprice. Now, it is plain to 
even a casual observer that 


the bullfinch does not eat the 
buds, but throws them down 
till the ground is white with 
them. Yet gardeners have 
often been foolish enough to 
believe that the redhoop de- 
stroys the buds from sheer 
destructiveness. However, if 
they had been more careful in 
their observations and more 
reasonable in their conclusions, 
they would have realised that 
the feathered tribes are a neces- 
sary factor in Nature’s 
economy, and would have been 
a little less arbitrary and un- 
kind to their feathered friends. 
The bullfinch is the natural 
enemy of insect life and wages 
a merciless war on the parasites 
which render the trees fruit- 
less. Those damaged buds were 
the hiding places of eggs or 
grubs, and in order for them 
to be extracted the birds must 
necessarily injure the buds. 
If the bullfinch had not visited them, the grubs would destroy 
them as effectually as the bird unwittingly does; so he is only 
ridding the tree of useless buds and harmful parasites, leaving 
the good buds to develop into sound fruit. Beautiful theory, 
someone may say, but not true to life. If you are inclined to 
doubt, you can investigate for yourself. You will soon be 
convinced that the birds do not eat the buds, and a close inspec- 
tion of the injured blossoms will reveal that most of them are 
malformed or grub-ridden. Moreover, this theory explains 
why the birds pick and choose, taking some, but leaving 
others near at hand; whereas if they were bent only on 
destruction they would damage the lot indiscriminately. As 
final proof of redhoop’s innocence we can mention instances 
where birds shot while pecking the buds have had _ their 
stomachs opened, yet only grubs and various seeds have been 
found. H. GEORGE-GRIST. 
“THE PALESTINE SPIDER.” 

Dr. Ward’s recent article on ‘“‘ A Pal stine Spider ’”’ interested 
me very much, as I have spent many hours watching Argyope 
Lobata during this last summer near Jaffa. The most interesting 
capability of this spider to me is the way in which it can control 
the quantity and quality of the silk it draws from its abdomen, 
which it varies according to its use, from an almost invisible 
thread to a flat band of white silk more than lin. wide. Those 
specimens that I noted seemed to rely on grasshoppers for their 
chief food, and their method of ensuring the capture of these 


THE 
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insects was wonderfully quick and scarcely ever failing. The 
nets (dozens of them) were hung across a shallow, disused trench 
adjoining my tent, and as I walked down to the trench countless 
numbers of grasshoppers of all sizes would be disturbed, some 
inevitably jumping into the nets. Instantly a spider, waiting 
in one of the nets, would rush from the centre to the spot where 
the grasshopper was entangled and, almost before the eye could 
follow the spider’s movements, its victim, despite its struggles, 
would be wrapped in a white shroud. This the spider did by 
drawing from its abdomen a silk band by one hind leg, passing 
it to the other hind leg, and, with a quick jerk of both legs 
together, enveloping the jumping legs of the grasshopper and 
the rest of its body, keeping well out of the way of these lashing 
legs fighting to free themselves. Then, when the spider decided 
it was safe to approach, she 
seemed to bite the grasshopper 
in the back of the neck, where- 
upon the shroud became stained 
with green ‘‘blood.’’ If the 
grasshopper seemed about to 
fight its way trom the net, the 
spider would redouble its efforts 
to prevent this, and when the 
victim was thoroughly bound 
up again the spider would fasten 
a stout thread to its neck or 
head and run to the centre of 
her net, where she attached this 
thread, keeping one foot on it; 
thus she was aware of the 
slightest movement on the part 
of the grasshopper, and if neces- 
sary would rush down and 
repeat the process of winding. 

I have seen grasshoppers 
nearly 2ins. long thus im- 
prisoned, but not before a large 
quaatity of silk had been ex- 
pended. On one occasion I saw 
a spider receive a kick from one 
of these insects which resulted 
in the loss of one of the 
spider’s legs. I have put 
beetles into a net, and in this 
case the spider after a few pre- 
liminary turns of silk round the 
beetle, bit off all the strands of 
its net save one holding it at 
the head and one at the tail. 
It then spun the beetle on its 
long axis with its second pair 
of legs, allowing an uninter- 
rupted band of silk to wind 
itselfon. H.R. P. COLLETT. 


GROUSE AND BLACKGAME IN 
EARLY SPRING. 

The grouse and blackgame 
that have wintered in the valley 
and about the heathered slopes frequent the loch swamps in 
as great a number as ever. Each morning packs of blackgame 
are to be seen searching for food in the short bog grass behind 
the reed beds, where the grass itself is as hard as needles and 
bound at its roots with clots of cat ice. What food they find 
on these apparently barren wastes it is difficult to think, yet 
they frequent them regularly in the early morning and late 
afternoon—the recognised feeding hours—fiying off at about 
eleven in the morning to spend the intervening time grouped 
about at the head-waters of unfrozen springs, apparently well 
fed and perfectly content. The packs of hen grouse that have 
wintered in the valley show a tendency towards breaking up 
and becoming even more undisciplined than ever. One no 
longer sees the large packs keeping together which one observed 
daily till a week or so ago, the birds getting up and flying in all 
directions when disturbed, while ones and twos (all hens) are 
regularly seen feeding apart. They, too, frequent the frozen 
swamps at feeding times, drawn, evidently, by a common attrac- 
tion, for, were the swamps not worth a visit, there are still 
abundant berries and silver birch catkins on which the grouse 
have fed all winter. 


HOME. 


LOWLAND BIRDS. 


Heavy rains during the early spring flushed many of the 
lowland lochs to such an extent that, in some cases, vast expanses 
of meadow were submerged, and in the vicinity of Loch Ken 
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USES this state of affairs appears to have led to wholesale local male birds towards the females usually beginning at the end ot 

iter migrations on the parts of many water-birds. The great January. On February 1st a New Galloway naturalist observed 

ha flocks of curlews which arrived here about February 11th left an amusing incident of the oyster-catchers’ courtship in which 
“three or four males kept running round a solitary hen bird, 


the higher levels of the river en masse to fly screaming 
and landing about the submerged meadows; and the old 
heron, which each morning frequents the river flats below 
Ken Bridge, found his environment over-run by a_ vast 
and wonderful assortment of feathered kindred. Wild duck, 
tufted duck, pochard, little grebe, merganzer (1), goosander (2), 
cormorant (1), wild swans (2), and two species of wild goose 


their wings partly open and tails fanned out, while their beaks, 
partly agape, were pointed stiffly to the ground. During the 
performance they kept up a fearful chattering, till at length 
the female seemed to become tired of the show, and flying at 
the nearest male she knocked him down, then stood over him 
with beak open and wings spread. The male bird lay on his 
back in an attitude of surrender, nor did he move till the female 


too far away for identification, were observed among many 








~ others, though perhaps the most picturesque—and certainly quietly walked awey. Then he ambled off, very much crestfallen 
‘on the most conspicuous, with their bright orange bills and black and evidently thinking she wes too much of a tarter to share 
as and white plumage—were a brace of oyster-catchers which, an up-country gravel bed with him!” 
it was to be observed, associated not at all with the rest of the As early as January 18th—an exceptionally fine and warm 
ng cosmopolitan throng. They never joined the mixed flocks day—the wild duck were in pairs with us, though the flocks 
eo that rose and settled on our intrusion, and were finally seen re-united on the return of wintry weather. Despite the mild- 
ld heading up the river together, away from the flooded lands, as ness of the season the curlews were a fortnight later than usual 
“ei though with some fixed destination in view. arriving inland ; while the first flocks of migrating lapwings were 
by The oyster-catchers are generally among the first birds observed on February 23rd, the usual date of their arrival being 
ng to show signs of mating activities, the marked attentions of the | on and about February 18th. H. Mortimer BATTEN. 
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“ A BOOK OF THE WEEK. stroke to his prejudice, as is told in these verses of under- 
vd mar standing and sympathy. 
e The Years Between, by Rudyard Kipling. (Methuen.) . : 
is ane : . . : ts Therefore, I, humble, join the hosts, 
‘. r is not easy to realise that sixteen years have passed Casid au We how 
d since the publication of a book of new poems by To thee as Queen of Songs—and ghosts 
n Mr. Kipling. Yet the immediate predecessor of the ice sini eines 
r volume before us was issued as far back as 1903. ; 
Sf Such Kipling books as have appeared have been a ee ee 
s reshuffling of the old material by selection, rearrangement, Ps — Sa me _ a 
, and so on. Those sixteen years of crowded life and crowded nik pal tae pi Snares ene 
‘ anxieties began in the world-wide restlessness that preceded pial 
: the Great War; they end, as far as these poems are con- But thou didst hide it in thy breast 
7 cerned, in October, 1918, when victory being de facto an ene, eee She hem 
achieved, the poet was impelled to invoke the use of a strict OR eee Sens ame baleen Tie Fest, 
justice to cleanse the world of crime. This is the stern message Fee rae ene SMETANA 


from the unofficial laureate of the Army and rhyming chronicler 
of the Empire. 
That when the dooms are read, 
Not high nor low shall say :-— 
‘* My haughty or my humble head 
Has saved me in this day.”’ 
That, till the end of time, 
Their remnant shall recall 
Their fathers’ old, confederate crime 
Availed them not at all. 


That neither schools nor priests, 
Nor Kings may build again 

A people with the heart of beasts 
Made wise concerning men. 

Whereby our dead shall sleep 
In honour, unbetrayed, 

And we in faith and honour keep 
That peace for which they paid. 


Although the poems have been written in no formal 
order, but given as the scene or the tendency of the day 
called for them, the sobriety of the note is dominant. The 
poet has not attempted to recover his first fine careless 
rapture. He figures more as a thoughtful citizen whose 
leading characteristic is a shrewd common sense, shapen 
and edged by an ineradicable cleverness, of which a striking 
example occurs in the two poems called respectively ‘‘ The 
Sons of Martha” and “ Mary’s Son.” The latter, with a 
cheery, healthy cynicism, is addressed to a lad taking up 
the naval profession for pure love of it, and finishing with 
advice and prophecy. 

If you stop to consider the work you have done, 
And to boast what your labour is worth, dear, 
Angels may come for you, Willie, my son, 
But you'll never be wanted on Earth, dear ! 


The ironic spirit plays in the same way round the mock 
Suffragette poem written in 1911, of which the burden is 
that ‘‘ The female of the species is more deadly than the 
male.’’ But there is not a vestige of it in the finely sympa- 
thetic piece called ‘‘ A Recantation” (To Lyde of the Music 
Halls). The judgment he recants is that the Circe of the 
limelight, she and her art are “‘ o’erblown and over-bold.” 
He discovers that she was a source of joy to the ‘“ boys,” 
who hung her smoke-defiled portrait in shelter and dug-out. 
But it is kinship in grief and loss that gives the finishing 


No part of this book is likely to be more generally 
conned than the one on epitaphs. The epitaph is in the 
minds of most of us just now, because there are few who 
have not cause to commemorate a loss. Moral or mournful, 
in hope or in mere resignation, who does not search for the 
apt phrase which will recall the loved and lost 2? Needless 
to say, the poet makes no effort to supply such a want by 
composing a set of epitaphs suitable to all occasions from 
which the bereaved may suit their fancy. His purpose is 
quite other. We should have said his “ purposes,” for he has 
written these brevities in many moods. The first is purely 
philosophical, a modern version of Job’s sad comfort : 
‘‘Naked came I out of my mother’s womb and naked shall | 
return thither.” Lazarusand the rich man are even at the last. 


(A) “ I was a‘ have.’ (B) “ I was a * have-not.’” 


(Together) ** What hast thou given which I gave not 
Then his imagination goes forth seeking a fitting com 
memoration for diverse relationships. One who has been 
called master recalls that his servant and he had been 
together since the war began, and with a naked simplicity 
which leaves no room for conscious generosity leaves it 
recorded for ever: 
He was my servant—and the better man. 

Passing a number of infinitely tender inscriptions we come 
to others agleam with bitter irony, such as those on the 
man bombed in London : 


On land and sea I strove with anxious care, 
! 


To escape conscription. It was in the air! 
In others there is the bitterness of shame, as in that for 
«Batteries out of Ammunition ”’ 
If any mourn us in the workshop, say 
We died because the shift kept holiday. 
Or in that of a dead statesman: 
I could not dig: I dared not rob: 
Therefore I lied to please the mob. 
Those at the end are Greek in spirit, but the Greek spirit 
adapted to the Great War. The sweetest and best of them 
is that for a V.A.D. lost in the Mediterranean : 
Ah, would swift ships had never been, for then we ne’er had found, 
These harsh AZgean rocks between, this little virgin drowned, 
Whom neither spouse nor child shall mourn, but men she nursed through 
pain, 
And—certain keels for whose return the heathen look in vain. 
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BAILIE 


Ye’d wonder, when creation’s plan 

Seems sae acceptable to man, 

And the Creator, in His power 

Made brute an’ bird an’ fruit an’ flower ; 
When e’en thae wasps that big their bike 
An’ clocks an’ golachs, an’ the like 

O’ a’ yon vairmin has their use— 

What gar’d Him fashion Bailie Bruce ? 


He couldna’ thole to see a wean 
Wheepin’ his pearie* on the green, 
Nae sweethe’rts courted but he saw 
Auld Hornie’s tail ahint the twa. 

In godly wrath he aye wad show 

His hate o’ sinfu’ men; but tho’ 
The wicked ran afore his face, 

The guid aye pass’d them i’ the race. 


Oot frae the foremaist seat at kirk 

He roared the psalm like ony stirk, 
For gripp’d was he by sic a zeal 

As nane but the elect micht feel. 

An’ when the kirk-door plate was set, 
Wi’ looks o’ pride ye’d ne’er forget, 
When puir folk laid their pennies doon 
He’d gie his Maker half-a-croon. 


* Top. 
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BRUCE 


Weel, whiles oor ancient customs change 
An’ folk accep’ what’s new an’ strange ; 
Oor decent plate awa was laid 

For bonnie baggies—English made. 
Sawbath cam’ round; the kirk was in, 
The Bailie sat an’ glour’d on sin, 

The Elder brocht, wi’ reverent feet, 

His baggie to the foremaist seat. 


In dropp’d the money; Bailie Bruce 
Wi’ open hand an’ purse-strings loose 
And een upliftit, kept his place, 

The bag passed on its road o’ grace. 
Weel was’t he couldna’ see the smile 
That a’ yon kirkfu’ had the while, 
Nor yet fou sair the Elder’s mow’ 
Was twustit a’ the journey through ! 


For oh! ahint the Bailie’s back 

Was wrocht a deed o’ shame to mak’ 

His righteous saul wi’ anger swell— 

Nane gie’d a bodle but himsel’ ! 

An’ at the countin’, plain to see, 

The baggie held but ae bawbee! 

(His health noo gars him keep the hoose— 

Losh aye! what ails him, Bailie Bruce ?) 
VIOLET JACOB. 


OF DREAMS 


APPROACH the subject of dreams from the point of view 

of the little boy who said that dreaming was as good as going 

to the circus without having to pay. In other words, I 

refuse to take dreams seriously —in bitter disappointment, 

it is true, because I feel that dreams ought to be a serious 
matter. I can never understand why they are not the channel 
by which unearthly wisdom reaches us. Once in many moons 
we all of us, I suppose, go through some beautiful or saddening 
experience in dreamland, but generally it is ‘the land where 
all things are forgotten ’’—all things, that is, which ought to be 
remembered by nice-minded people. We toss the saving grace 
of convention to the wind. In my waking moments it is a great 
regret to me that | am a bit of a | ooligan in dreamland. 

There is little sense of humour in that land, merely a sense 
of the ridiculous. Dreams are funny, of course, at times, but 
it is a crude kind of funniness, based on incongruity, like that of 
sitting down on a pound of butter in third-rate drama. Yet I 
remember a child telling me an amusing little dream that really 
had an element of subtlety in it. ‘‘ And I dreamed that there 
was an escape of gas in our house and Father went to find it. 
But before he went into the room where it was he struck a match 
and held it outside a window. And I said: ‘ Why are you hold- 
ing that lighted match out through the window, Father ?’ And 
he said: ‘ To cool the flame, of course. We mustn’t risk an ex- 
plosion.’’’ Yet it was only the waking mind that was amused, not 
the mind of the dreamer; and the same is true of a dreamof Charles 
dickens which, to himself sleeping, seemed unrelieved tragedy. 


I don’t know who, but it’s not to 
and I 
Was greatly overcome when the news was broken to me (very delicately) by 
a gentleman in a cocked hat, top boots, and a sheet. Nothing else. ‘* Good 
God !”’ Tsaid, “is he dead?” ** He is as dead, sir,” rejoined the gentleman, 
But we must all die, Mr. Dickens, sooner of later, my dear 
sir.” “ Ah!” T said, ** Yes, to be sure. Very true. But what did he die 
of?’ The gentleman burst into a flood of tears, and said in a voice broken 
by emotion : 


I dreamed that somebody was dead. 


the purpose. It was a private gentleman, or a particular friend ; 


‘as a door-nail. 


“ He christened his youngest child, sir, with a toasting fork.” 
I never in my life was so affected as at his having fallen a victim to this com- 
plaint. It carried a conviction to my mind that he never could have recovered. 
I knew that it was the most interesting and fatal malady in the world; and 
I wrung the gentleman’s hand in a convulsion of respectful admiration, for 
I felt that this explanation did equal honour to his head and heart. ker 

1 distrust dreams in books. They are made to measure, made 
to help forward the plot. They are foo beautiful, foo coherent. 
The writer can never recapture the fine, careless rapture of 
even the most incompetent dreamer. Jane Eyre’s casually 
mentioned dream of a little child, which always heralded trouble, 
is convincing enough, but the exquisite dreams of fiction leave 
me cold, as a rule. Stories which turn out to have been dreams 
have an element of disappointment in them too. The one 
blemish in ‘“ Alice in Wonderland ” is that Alice wakes up at 
the end. This puts a slight strain on our belief in the white 
Rabbit and in the Duchess. Authors ought to have the courage 
of their convictions and not hustle their people off to dreamland 
at the last moment. It is a tacit apology to the reader, where 
none is needed. Not the least of the charms of Florence 
Converse’s delightiul book for children, ‘‘ The House of Prayer,” 
is that little Timothy does not wake up at the end to find that 
all the high romance was a dream and that the little secret 


chapel in the wood had vanished with the opening of his eyes. 
Dreams, like ghosts, are coming into their own again. There 
is a treatment for sleeplessne: s and for obscure mental and nervous 
diseases, called psycho-analysis, which consists of the investiga- 
tion of the patient’s dreams. It is claimed that worries lurking in 
the depth of the subconscious mind may be detected and brought 
to the surface and smoothed away when the dream-symbols 
have been classified and their meanings made clear by a skilled 
psycho-analyst. But one wonders if the prospect of radiant health 
would be adequate return for confiding one’s most intimate ex- 
periences in dreamland to the cold—or even sympathetic—criticism 
of the specialist. For, unfortunately, wearing the white flower of 
a blameless life by day is no guarantee against sowing wild oats by 
night, and to be requested to come out into the open, bringing 
one’s sheaves with one, is enough to make the bravest blench. 
Yet there is something worse than ordeal by dreams— 
probably an extens on of that treatment. A long list of un- 
connected words is read slowly to the patient, and agitation 
invisible to mortal eye is registered with great precision and 
delicacy by a heartless little instrument attached to his person. 
The thrill of fascinated horror with which I heard of this treat- 
ment caused accurate details to slip past unnoticed, and I cannot 
remember whether variation of pulse-beats or something more 
mysterious is recorded, but the results obtained are dependent 
on the degree of embarrassment or indifference with which each 
word is received. The suspense before each one drops, red-hot 
or harmless, into the victim’s ear must be beyond expression. 
It is to be supposed, surely, that the blood-curdling rite is per- 
formed with his full consent, so it seems a pity that he cannot, 
at leisure, draw up, himself, a list of words at which he might 
be expected to jump and offer them for diagnosis with his dreams. 
I should like to know the reason for recurring dreams, those 
which return again and again at intervals, with slight variations 
but always a strong family likeness. I have three, of three de- 
grees of uneasiness. The worst but no, nothirg in 
this world—not the most expert psycho-analyst nor wild horses 
of unusually persuasive power—shall ever draw that dream from 
me. The next is a dream about bathrooms. Now, a bathroom 
is a lovesome spot. Romance clings round our sister the water 
even when she approaches us through brass taps and leaves 
us by a channel which children speak of vaguely as ‘‘ down the 
plug.”” But the bathrooms of my dreams are sinister in the 
extreme. They have no cosily surrounding walls and no door 
to slam victoriously in the face of a disappointed rival. The 
baths—there are usually three of them—stand in any position, 
haphazard, in a gloomy cavern, or in a cleft in a mountain side, 
in a wild and lonely land. The water storms through them as it 
pleases. It is generally purple—oh, horrible water !—but some- 
times an ugly krown. No human hand controls it. You never 
know which bath it will attack next. Or which one will be 
suddenly enrptied. Or which will overflow. Now. an over- 
flowing bath is a thing of terror even in a semi-detached villa, but 
to be alone with one—or three—in an uninhabited land where 
no plumber comes, or hath come since the making of the world, 
is an experience which leaves me shaken every time it is decreed 
that I shall pass through it. It is difficult to describe the 
mysterious horror of these bathroom dreams. I have often 





wondered what lies behind them, but I do not—no, I do not— 
ISABEL BUTCHART. 


wish to know. 
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THE OBELISK AS A WAR MEMORIAL. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.”’ 
S1rR,—The question of village memorials to those who fell 
in the Great War is now not only being widely discussed, 
but also acted upon. A few memorials have already been 
carried out, and schemes for the erection of many others 
are being formulaied. Therefore I think it may prove of 
service to draw attention to a form of village memorial which 
is, in my opinion, one of the very best that can be adopted. 
I once saw a book—a _ privately printed book—in_ which 
were brought together photographic illustrations of all the 
monuments and memorials that had been erected to com- 
memorate the South African War; and a more desolating 
collection it would be hard to imagine. In the whole series 
there were not half a dozen that could claim any degree of 
excellence. All sorts of people had had a hand in the designing 





of those memorials-—architects and sculptors who ought to 
monumental 


have been more worthy of their profession ; 
masons up and down the country 
who, however well they may have 
known the technical side of their 
craft, showed no glimmering of 
good design; and amateurs who 
were utterly devoid of taste and 
without appreciation of form. It 
is with the memory of that book 
before me that I have the dread 
of a repetition of such monu- 
ments. We do not want to see 
public places once mere defaced 
by some piece of poor statuary on 
a wretchedly designed base, and it 
is in the hope that some of the 
faults of a decade past may be 
avoided that I would strongly plead 
for the adoption of the obelisk 
form, particularly for public 
memorials of a modest kind, such 
as will be required in our villages 
and small towns. As being an 
excellent example I would direct 
attention to the little known but 
very admirable memorial to the 
men who fell in the Chilianwalla 
campaign—one of the Indian cam- 
paigns of the last century. This is 
in the grounds of Chelsea Hospital, 
and in studying it one cannot 
help being astounded at the fact 
that it was erected at a time (the 
mid-Victorian) when all the arts 
were at a desperately low level. 
The designer, whoever he was—I 
have never been able to discover 
who did the memorial—must surely 
have been, like Cockerell or Alfred 
Stevens, a _ veritable oasis in 
the desert. The obelisk is entirely 
of granite. On the sides of the 
shaft are carved the names of the 
men who fell in the campaign, while 
an orb forms an effective terminal 
feature on the top, the whole being 
set upon a_ simple’ base and 
platform enclosed by evergreens 
and a railing. The outline of the 
obelisk is excellent, and the simple & 
treatment of its mouldings is in 
admirable harmony with the spirit 
of the memorial. How excellent 
the whole thing is in comparison 
with chose fussy memorials of the 
South African War, and how admir- 
able such a memorial as this would 
be ona villege green or in the market 
place of a small town. It seems to me to be just the sort of 
memorial we want to-day. It is dignified, quietly impressive, 
and in form and treatment alike admirably suited for an outdoor 
position. The only feature about it which seems to me to call 
for impiovement is the base. This might, with advantage, 
have beei raised a little by two or three steps, following in a 
small way the manner of the great obelisk io Wellington which 
Smirke designed for Dublin. I hope that the attention here 
directed to the Chilianwalla Memorial will stay the 
hand of those who are now considering the erection of 
monuments. Whether they be councils acting in corporate 
capacity or individuals, let them pause before embarking 
on schemes that may be not only a temporary waste of 
money and good materials, but a lasting disfigurement. I 
am not suggesting that sculpture and ornament should bave 
no place in our memorials ; on the contrary, they may contribute 
beauty and charm to the most modest scheme; but certainly 
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the experience of the recent past should be enough to convince 
us that they can also be used to very indifferent purpose.—K. J. B. 

(We show this admirable memorial with pleasure and approval, and would 
be glad to receive from readers any equally good suggestion from what has 
been done in the past.—Ep.) 


SPECTACULAR AND OTHER SPORTS AT OXFORD 
AND CAMBRIDGE. 
[To THE Eprtor oF ‘* CountTRY LIFE.” 

Country Notes” of the 
renewal of the Oxford and Cambridge Sports, but I cannot agree with yout 
suggestion that the Hammer and the Weight should be abandoned. You 
say quite rightly that the sports should not be made purely a spectacle, 
but in that case how do you defend your charge of dulness 
The Hammer and the Weight are, exactly like the High Jamp 
and the Long Jump, uninteresting to those who cannot be near enough to 
watch closely. 


S1r,—It was pleasant to read in vour last week’s * 


against these 


two events ? 


On a big ground that cannot be helped, and no one suggests 
that the jumps should be abolished. In all four cases, however, 1 think 
that a good deal might de done by 
better organisation, as, for example, by 
a more liberal use of the megaphon 
in announcing the progress of — thi 
competitions. If any respect be paid to 
tradition we should remember that the 
Hammer is a very old English pastime 
and that Ning Henry VIIL himself was 
a hammer-thrower ; but, apart trom 
P] sentiment, both events have really plenty 
of interest. Neither is a test) of mere 
Putting the Weight depends 
largely on quickness of muscle and on 


* beetiness.”’ 


timing, an art highly praised in all games, 
while the Hammer is admirable training 
in the balance of the body 
throwers are often fine athletes in other 


Hammer 


directions, as witness the brothers 
Jennings, who both high - jumped for 
Cambridge, or the late Mi 


Watson, an international three-quartet 


Lindsay 


The last-named, though of no vast size or 
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strength, was a magnificent hammet 





thrower, and to see him do his three spins 





ona piece of ground not much larger than 


a dinner-plate was really an artistic 


Epes? 





pleasure. Finally, if these two events go 
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they must be replaced, and no satisfactory 
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way of doing so has been suggested 
O_p BLVF, 


A CHILD'S CAUL 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.”’ 
S1r,—The mention of the superstition 
that a child’s caul is able to keep the 
possessor of one from drowning, if in the 
keeping of a sailor, was quite common 
sixty years ago. In a certain Derbyshire 
village a boy child was born with a caul, 
and it was most carefully dried and cured 
in the same way as a rabbit-skin and 
then folded in an oiled cloth, and the child, 
when he grew to his teens, was made to 


wear it in a breast pocket of his jacket, 
in the full belief that he could come to 
no harm either on land or water or down 
He wore this for vears, but 
a person from Derby induced him to sell 
it and bought it for £3. Whether the 
young man parted with his luck with the 
caul I am not able to say. 


a coal-pit. 
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The strong 
belief was that anyone having a caul on 
him could neither drown, burn, nor come 
to any other harm, whether it was born 
on him or on anyone else.—DERBYSHIRE 


OF CHELSEA HOSPITAI. 


ETITCHFIEL)) PLACE. 

‘(To tHE Epiror or “ Country Lire.”} 
Sir,—I must beg your readers and yourself to belicve that the * blunder ” 
which Sir William St. John Hope points out in my account of Titchfield 
Place was no more thana slip of the pen. I certainly never intended to 
convey that Sir Thomas Wriothesley was the builder of Cowdray as well 
as of Titchfield Place: but in attempting a comparison between these two 
typical houses of Henry VIII’s reign I quite unintentionally connected 
Wriothesley’s name with the Sussex house, with which of course he had no con- 
nection whatever. The point that I was trying to make was that the builders 
of these two typical houses (which have a good deal in common in their archi- 
tecture) had the spoils of monastic houses to draw upon in building them, 
Titchfizld Place being actually erected upon the site and with the materials 
of the Premonstratensians’ Church, and Cowdray in all probability with stone- 
work derived from Easebourne Nunnery hard by. 
of the thirteenth or fourteenth century taken up from under the gate-house at 
Cowdray which in all likelihood came from Easebourne.—Puitip M. Jounston. 


I have seen encaustic tiles 
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HOW THINGS GROW IN 
WEATHER. 


[To THE EpitTor oF ‘“ Country LIFE.”] 


WARM 


Sir, — When the warm days really come the 
rate of growth even among ordinary plants is 
astonishing. It is not generally realised how 
quickly things do develop, and the only way in 
which to demonstrate the point is by means of 
periodical photographs. The six pictures taken 
of a male fern plant (Nephrodium filix-mas) 
give a graphic idea of the rate of development. 
It will be seen that in less than three weeks 
the sleeping plant had awakened into a full- 


FIRST 


grown specimen.—S. LEONARD BAsTIN. 

COTTAGE KITCHENS. 

To tHe Epiror or “‘ Country LiFE,”’} 
Sir,—As a practical builder with twenty-five 
years’ experience of the erection of dwelling- 
houses, permit me to say that I think the main 
features of Mr. A. Alban H, Scott’s sketch plans 
for cottage kitchens are open to strong objection. 
In these days of enormous building costs (even 
now people do not realise that ‘* those 300,000 
houses’ are going to cost on the average more 
than £600 each) it is impossible in a cottage 


to devote a floor space of about 140 sq. ft. 


to a kitchen which will be purely a work- 
shop. Such a room would undoubtedly serve NINTH DAY. 
as a living-room for most of the day, and 


think what a central sink involves. There will not only be difficulties and 
extra expense in the matter of water supply and the fixing of taps, but even 
with the best white-glazed sinks great care is necessary to maintain cleanliness 
c1¢ hygiene, Moreover, a central sink entails a drain under the floor, which 
is truly an abomination, continually becoming choked if trapped, and 
thoroughly offensive if untrapped. No; a sink in a cottage should be fixed 
against an outside wall and should discharge over an open channel about 2ft. 
from a trapped gully. Again, with regard to the kitchen equipment, surely 
it would be better to omit this altogether from the drawings than to show it 
in impossible positions, One could not use a mangle and a copper in the 
recesses of Plans 2 and 4, neither would it be possible to have a copper and a 
doorway in a space of 3ft. 6ins, as shown on Plan 1, On the other hand, 
I feel that the idea of sliding doors in a restricted space is well worth very 


careful consideration,—Ewart Davies. 


{To THE Eprror or “ Country LIFE.” 
S1k,—You will be interested to know what readers have to say about Mr Alban 
who brings them 


Scott’s plans for kitchens in rural cottages, ‘* Ubique,” 


into notice, has evidently only paid laundry books !—otherwise the slops 
from sink to range and copper would at once place No, 2 plan in bad favour, 
Why not put the range in No, 3 to the left (next the fuel store) and arrange 
the sink alongside—all within easy reach of the copper and the mangle ? 
No explanation is given about the plumbing for a sink in the centre of the 
And Mr Scott must not 


torget that taps have to be sufficiently high from floor to sink to allow a pail 


floor, where it would surely be most unsightly, 


or large saucepan to be filled, to say nothing of the washtub, which 
Could not the American 


“ dining-alcove’’? be introduced into the 


effectually prevents sinks being covered in, 


lea of a modern cottages, 


with the seats as cupboards or boxcs ? Many opportunities for storage, 
provided, planned by 


sailors and women will be the most convenient. Why must we walk into 


so lacking in small houses, are thus Houses 
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OLD HOUSES AT PINNER THREATENED WITH 
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THIRD DAY. SIXTH DAY. 





TWELFTH DAY. TWENTIETH DAY. 

another room, or even across the room (as in plan No 2), with every saucepan 
left, from fire to sink and across the room again from sink to cupboard in 
order to put the china away 7—ONE Wuo WorKS IN THE KITCHEN. 


{To THE Epiror oF *‘ CountrRY LiFe.”’} 

S1k,—The suggestions for kitchen planning in your issue of March 29 are 
interesting, though one may not see eye to eye with the designer in regard 
to the central position of the sink. Why such large kitchens, however ? 
All recent authorities on working-class housing are at pains to point out that 
the kitchen should only be sufficiently large to serve as the workshop of the 
house. If its dimensions exceed 12ft. by oft. or thereabouts—which should 
be ample for cottage requirements—there is a temptation to use it as the 
family dining-room, the object of the living-room is largely defeated, and the 
kitchen floor space encumbered with chairs, etc., that should have no place 
there. It is important that the functions of living-room and kitchen should 
not be confused, or very little reformation or labour-saving may be expected 
in the new houses.—P. LEONARD JAMES. 


* PUZZLE PADLOCKS.” 
[To tHE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LiFE.’’] 
Sirn,—lf ** Alpha” will write to Mr. Prior, Blacksmith, Pagham, near 
Bognor, he will probably be able to get scme ‘‘ Sussex Puzzle Padlocks.’ 
There are several in use in Pagham district.—B. COBBROOK. 


THE OLD BUTCHER’S SHOP, PINNER. 
To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE,”’} 
Sir, —It is threatened that the quaint old butcher’s shop (in the centre of 
this picture) which has for centuries been one of the features of the old-world 
village of Pinner is to be taken down in favour of so-called ‘‘ improvements.” 
The old houses to the right of the picture are 
also in danger of destruction.—ANTIQUARY. 
JIBBING PONIES 

_To rue Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.”’) 
Sir,—If the pony is old and a confirmed jibber— 
sell it. If not old, carefully see all harness is 
comfortable and that there are no galls or tender 
places on the pony. All that being as it should 
be, feed the pony on dry food, put a bit of rock 
salt in the manger, and give no water. After 
twenty-four or thirty-six hours hitch the pony 
to with a fair load, uphill if possible. Let an 
attendant take a bucket of water. Let the pony 
have one swallow—no more—then let the 
attendant walk on ahead. I think the pony will 
When he has surmounted the hill and 


not jib. 
seems more amiable then let him drink, and 
make much of him. Do not let him drink too 
much at once. If twenty-four hours will not 
do, try forty-eight hours. If that will not do, 
send him to the nearest kennel of hounds—as 
food for them.—JEFFERYS ALLEN. 

[To tHE EpiTor oF “‘ CountRY LIFE,”’] 
Sir,—A friend of mine cured a jibbing pony by 
applying to its hind quarters a flaming fusee of 
the old sort. The first did not always succeed, 
but a second, in the same place, did the trick. 
Rather a drastic remedy, but effectual. Kicking 
strap advisable.—K. 

{We fear these are 
pedients.—Eb.]} 
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THE LESSER RIDGELAND HOUSE, 
BERKSHIRE, 





> OF TO-DAY 


IDGELAND HOUSE stards high up on Finchampstead 
Ridge, where, from this southern rampart of the 
Berkshire hills, Hampshire is overlooked as_ far 
as Basingstoke. 

When the Bearwood Estate was broken up a 
few years since, the National Trust secured some twenty 
acres Of the wild and wooded upland that lies midway between 
\\cllington College and Kingsley’s Eversley, just south of the 
ol 1 Roman road, as a place of natural beauty to be preserved 
for the nation for ever. 

In a little spinney of oak and fir and silver birch adjoining 
tlis lovely common Ridgeland was built in 1914. The war 
found it just completed, though only partly decorated. It 
was early offered and accepted as a convalescent military 
hospital, so that this deficiency made it the more readily adapt- 
able to its new and unforeseen 
function as a sanatorium of 
twenty beds, in which honour- 
able réle its little colonnades 
and terraces, its bracing air and 
lovely prospects helped in the 
work of healing. 

The house is a simple “* H 
in plan, the shallow recess to 
the south being filled by a 
bowed and pillared porch that 
lics in the eye of the sun and 
overlooks the leafy valley of the 
Blackwater towards Bramshill, 
Strathfieldsaye and Silchester. 
All the principal rooms have 
windows towards this view and 
the sun, large wide - opening 
windows set low above deep 
window-seats that stand out 
into the rooms on_ slender 
spindle-legs. These seats like- 
Wise serve the useful purpose 
of concealing squat ventilating 
radiators below. The little 
colonnaded entrance court has 
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Copyright. GARDEN FRONT 


D«SIGNED BY MAJOR 
CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS, M.C. 





RIDGELAND 


FROM SOUTH-WEST. 







an amusing ‘‘ Colonial”’ flavour, and, indeed, the whole house 
savours pleasantly of eighteenth century Virginia. The contriv- 
ing of a quite spacious and lofty entrance hall in a place of such 
small pretensions as Ridgeland is a somewhat bold experiment, 
but it at once gives the visitor a sense of the airy roominess 
that characterises the whole house. Several pleasant features 
contribute to the success of this little hall—the many archways 
(there are six on the gallery alone), the long range of clere 
story windows above the roof of the colonnade, the floor ot 
old black and white stone (salved from a house-breaker’s yard), 
the hint of richness in the dark oak stair-rails and newel-urns, 
the bold proportions of the fireplace—grey terra-cotta of a 
pleasant stone-like texture; this fireplace, with the chimney 
caps and several other details, was made to the architect’s 
designs by the Potters’ Art Guild at neighbouring Compton 
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Copyright’ ENTRANCK COURT FROM FRONT DOOR. “CL 
under the directing eye of Mrs. G. F. Watts. In all the chief 
rooms the mantelpieces make a distinct and successful 
bid for our attention. That in the drawing-room is an 
engaging conceit in the manner of the classicists of 1800. 
Gilded pilasters reeded on the surface reach from the 
floor to the ceiling cornice, and some gilded tracery of a 
Gothic tendency marks a reversion to days when designers 
were not ashamed to mix their motifs. 

Between the service passage and the dining-room is placed 
an interlocking hatch of the architect's own devising, whereby 
the passage of sound and smell is effectually prevented. It 
is a very simple contrivance of weighted levers so arranged 
that when the flap on one side is opened that on the other is 
automatically locked, and vice versa. This removes the usual 
objections to an otherwise valuable device. 
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painted wood, 
Major Williams- 
I:llis contrived to make the gas lighting as inoffensive and as 
well diffused as electricity. 

The ground-floor bedroom was planned with an eye to 
invalid visitors, though in a ‘“ family house”’ it would no 
doubt be commissioned as a schoolroom. The present 
garage, with direct access from the latter, would make an 
ideal playroom, but it was primarily designed for convenient 
conversion into a studio on the eventual building of a 
contemplated stable block. The same elasticity is maintained 
elsewhere. The generous roof space is ‘adaptable for 
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conversion into four roomy attics at any time; access has 
been provided for and the timbering so calculated as 
amply to carry such extra loads as this conversion would 
involve. 

The addition of a projected servants’ hall hopefully 
awaits the happier building conditions of the uncertain future. 
In the face of present prices it is of almost melancholy interest 
to turn over the building accounts of Ridgeland, but it is fair 
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to add that unusually good value was obtained for the money 
spent, even for those far-away days of cheap building. For 
only the simplest and most accessible materials went to the 
making of this dignified little house—stock bricks, pantiles 
and deal—while the broad simplicity of the plan and its 
compact “ workability” give the house a special interest to 
those who are faced with the limitations and problems of 
post-war building. 





ON THE 


THE SUPREME FLUKE. 

a HAT about the gobble, sir?” said a Mitcham caddie 
the other day in an insinuating manner. We gazed at 
him blankly, thinking that he was demanding a subscription 
to some caddies’ festival of eating. What he really wanted, 
however, was the usual reward for his master’s having 

done a hole in one, and, of course, he duly received it. The master in this 

case was Captain C. K. Hutchison, with whom I was playing ; the hole was 
the second hole at Mitcham, and on this particular day a full wooden club 
shot was needed to reach the green, to say nothing of the hole. Those who 
know that very charming and natural course will remember that the green 
and the flag at the second hole are plainly visible from the tee. And yet 
we neither of us saw the ball fall into the hole. There must have been just 

a yard or two of dead ground that robbed us of the supreme excitement— 

ot amusement—of a hole in one, the watching the ball, almost exhausted 

but with just a gallant foot or two of run left in it, trickle up against the pin 
at its last gasp and then disappear. 

The fact that in thirty-five years of golf no opponent had ever previously 
played so ungenteel a trick upon me has set me thinking about ones in general. 
In the ‘‘ Who’s Who ”’ section of a well known year book, golfers of eminence 
have recorded their outstanding feats. There used to figure in it one golfer 
for whom I always felt an admiration. Where others mentioned the winning 
ot tournaments and medals, he simply stated ‘‘ Holed the ——th hole (I 
forget the number) at Brighton in one stroke.’’ He showed thereby a nice 
appreciation of what constitutes the highest achievement. ‘‘ What,” he 
must have said to himself, ‘‘ is the good of my mentioning a paltry medal 
or two, when Harry Vardon has won six Open Championships ? But if I 
record my hole in one, I put myself on an equal pinnacle with Vardon. He 
has only once done a hole in one in all his life.” That, indeed, is one of the 
curious facts about ones. The law of averages does not seem to hold good. 
Taylor has done in all seven or eight ones. He is generally held to be the 
straightest and most accurate player that ever lived, but Vardon is straight 
enough for all practical purposes. So is Mr. John Ball, and yet I believe 
he has performed this feat but once in his long career, and that not so very 
many years ago, when he holed his tee shot at the Alps at Hoylake. Perhaps 
no amateur plays habitually straighter than Captain Hutchison; he had 
once before holed out from the tee, and that was twenty-three years ago. 
He told me, however, that some while ago he did something much more 
remarkable in the domain, if I may so respectfully callit, of fluking. Playing 
in a foursome at Muirfield, he holed out in one day a full cleek shot and a 
half iron shot, and, not content with this, on the very next day at North 
Berwick he holed out another iron shot. In a famous lawsuit about golf 
balls, counsel, much more learned in the law than in golf, said of a particular 
brand of ball that it ‘‘could be driven into the hole from considerable 
distances.”” Captain Hutchison must surely have been using one of these 
magnetic balls on those two days. 
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The Alps where Mr. Ball had his solitary one is not altogether a satis- 
factory hole for the purpose, because a mighty sandhill hides the green from 
the tee. And yet there is som*thing to be said for these blind holes, because 
the player experiences a revulsion of joy after a spasm of disappointment. 
Conscious of having struck a fine shot, he climbs over the hill full of hopes 
of a putt for two, only to see a bare green. Visions of ball-stealing boys 
and unlucky kicks embitter him for a moment. Then, as a forlorn hope, 
he looks into the hole and, oh joy! there is the faithful little ball nestling 
at the bottom. To the ordinary mortal it is easier to hit the ball straight 
over a guide flag on a mountain top rather than at a flag in a hole. He 
concentrates his mind on one simple object, and is not distracted by the 
sight of perils lying in wait on either side of the putting green. Perhaps for 
this reason it is, I fancy, the blind short holes that are most often done in 
one. 

The original Maiden at Sandwich, now completely 
Was a case in point, though in the old days, to be sure, the hole was in some- 
thing of a cup, so that a really accurate shot always gave hopes of a putt for 
a two. Mr. T. R. Mills was, and probably still is, a golfer of an accuracy 
to break the most stoical heart, and he used to play round Sandwich twice 
a day, month in and month out. 
Maiden I do not know, but he made quite a hobby of it, and legend credits 
him with some half-dozen at the least. 
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Precisely how many ones he did at the 


Generally speaking, most golfers are as good as Vardon in that they 
have done a single one, but comparatively few can beat him in having done 
two. I like to think so, at any rate, because I—moi qui vous parle—-have 
twice made the supreme fluke, and that on courses so far asunder as Woking 
and Salonica. My second one, however, was but a barren satisfaction, 
I enjoyed the glory of it for only some three days, and then somebody else 
went out and in one and the same round did our first and fourth holes in one 
apiece. 

I did not see him do it, but he said he did. He is, moreover, a 
lieutenant-colonel, an O.B.E. and a highly respected friend. If anyone 
else has ever done two ones in four holes, his fame has not reached me. Mr. 
Ireland, captain of Cambridge both at cricket and golf, a few years since 
had two ones in a round of eighteen holes at Mildenhall ; and so, if | remember, 
did Macnamara, the professional at Lahinch. I have only once heard of 
A holing out from the tee at one hole and B retorting on him by doing so at 
the very next. This happened at the seventh and eighth holes on Royston 
Heath, that pleasant, breezy piece of downland where Cambridge golfers 
can climb a hill, see a wonderful view of the surrounding plain, and hit almost 
as crooked as they please. The two Cambridge golfers who this time hit 
so very far from crooked both had handicaps well up in double figures. There 
really does seem to be an element of luck in the matter, but, fortunately, 
we do not think so at the time. Rather do we say with the beginner who, 
after some seven or eight tops, holed a full iron shot, ‘“‘ Now I’m getting 
into it.” BERNARD DARWIN. 
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HE Directors of the International Horse Show Lave 

finally abandoned their project to revive the show ai 

Olympia in 1919. I thiak this is the fourth decision ; 

for since the announcement was made some time ago 

that a show would be held, an abandonment was alleged, 
followed by a resolve to go on with the idea of revival. However, 
I think we may accept this latest decision as being really final. 
The directors know their own business best and, personally, 
I think they have done quite the right thing by postponing the 
revival until 1920. There were too many doubts as to success, 
and to have proceeded obstinately with the odds on failure would 
have been disastrous from a public point of view. Confidence 
in the show’s future would have been badly shaken. Apart 
from the great expense of preparing Olympia after the years of 
Government occupation the Directors must have realised that 
entries and side-shows pertaining to the horse must have beer 
thin for an affair extending over a week. However, the thing 
is dead for the time being. The show will, I am sure, revive 
all the stronger and be all the better for its year longer rest, 
and with 1920 now a certainty to mark the reunion at Olympia 
the Directors have ample time in which to make the event the 
best of a brilliant series. 

Have you bought your horse vet? The question is 
addressed to all those who have not yet refilled their stables 
irom the big supply which has been let loose by the demobilisa- 
tion of Army horses. Such a letting loose, too! The latest 
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figures show that between seventy and eighty thousand horses 
have been sold in the United Kingdom since the Armistice 
at an average of about £34 apiece. The reason I ask if you have 
satisfied your requirements in horses, whether draught or 
riding, is that we are assured by the Director of Remounts that 
only another 10,000, or Jess, are likely to be repatriated from 
France. As the sales are absorbing between two and three 
thousand a week, it follows that the balance to be sold will soon 
be wiped off. I think these sales are the most interesting and 
fascinating event in the history of horses in this country; and 
one’s wonderment does not lessen in contemplating those other 
sales of our horses which have been proceeding and are still 
going on in France, Belgium, Italy, Egypt, Salonica and Meso- 
potamia. The Director of Remounts (Major-General Sir W. H. 
Birkbeck, K.C.B., C.M.G.) has just returned from a tour in those 
countries (omitting ‘“‘ Mespot’’), and it may be possible in a 
later number to recount some of his experiences and impressions. 
They will certainly interest those good people who have been 
fearful of cruelty befalling our war horses on their transfer to the 
peoples in the East. 

I have seen most of the races since flat-racing opened at 
Lincoln, and two things strike me very much. One is the 
enormous attendances of the public, and the other is the marked 
shortage of horses in training above two years of age. Records 
were created at Lincoln on the Handicap day, at Liverpool on 
Grand National day, and at Windsor a week ago to-day. A 
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record means that there has been nothing like it before, and 
really the phenomenon of public interest in racing cannot be 
ignored. It must be accepted as a proof that the country is 
crying for old peace-time conditions of relaxation in the open. 
If racing really be, as it seems to be, the tonic remedy for social 
and industrial unrest, then it becomes more than ever a sort of 
national institution. The shortage of horses might be really 
serious were it not for the fact that the cause of it is well known 
and will certainly be remedied in due course. Over four years 
ol war, with practically no racing except at Newmarket, resulied 
in the numbers of horses in training being greatly reduced. 
Owners could not afford to keep any except the best, and even 
so, high wages, shortage of labour, and the difficulties of obtaining 
forage made “‘ carrying on’”’ a matter of the greatest anxiety. 
Thus, when quite suddenly a general return is made to the 
pre-war plenitude of fixtures, the horse supply is necessarily 
unequal to the heavy demands made upon it. Next year, 
of coutse, the present crop of two year olds will be three 
year olds, and the position, in consequence, must instanily be 
relieved. 

1 think the best two year old so far seen Gut is Sunny Moya, 
the perfectly bred daughter of Sunstar and Cherimoya. She 
as won two races for her owner-breeder, Sir Thomas Dewar, 
and it was after seeing her display at Derby on the occasion 
of her second outing in public that I felt inclined to prefer her 
\0 Lacrosse, the winner of the Brocklesby Stakes. She had little 
or nothing to beat at Derby, but she galloped with such wonderful 
zeal and heart and, to my mind, showed far more galloping merit 
than when first seen out for the Molyneux Stakes at Liverpool. 
Sunstar ought to be making a bid for the sires’ championship. 
His day will come sooner or later, but if The Panther should 
fulfil his great promise and win the classic races, then Tracery 
will certainly take premier position. I remember seeing Cheri- 
moya on two interesting occasions. One was when she made her 
first appearance on a racecourse, and she celebrated her début 
by winning the Oaks. It was her first and only appearance. 
Then last year | saw her at Mr. J. B. Joel’s Childwickbury Stud 
on enother visit to Sunstar. Should, therefore, she be in foal 
again to the Derby winner of 1911, we may see a brother or sister 
io Sunny Moya racing i1 1921. I am not certain that Sunny 
Moya will hold her place as the season grows older. She seems 
too “ set’ at present, as if to suggest she may never grow big 
cnough to meet the good big ones on equal terms. But though 
she is somewhat deficient in size, she certainly has powerful 
physique aad a liking for racing, and these two attributes will 
carry her far. 

lo-day the Newbury Cup is to be decided, and Rivershore, 
second to Royal Bucks for the Lincolnshire Handicap, looks like 
starting a pronounced favourite and winning. For this to happen 
the form of the race at Lincoln must be reproduced with machine- 
like accuracy so far as Hainault and Roideur are concerned. 
We know from frequent reminders how often what we call 
‘ torm ”’ is rudely disturbed, but in this case only little more than 
a fortnight will have elapsed between the two races, and River- 
shore certainly gave both Hainault and Roideur a severe trouncing. 
Because of its severity 1 do not think Hainault could possibly 
have given his proper running, and nothing would surprise me 
less than to find him taking a very prominent part at the finish 
of to-day’s race. Nevertheless, the undeniable prospects of 
Kivershore are there for the most untutored in racing to 
appreciate, and it would be sheer obstinacy to suggest with any 
seriousness his defeat. I fully subscribe to the view that Sir 
Berkeley is very generously handicapped with him, taking a 
line through Blink, a prominent three year old of last year, but 
the Kingsclere horses are backward, and though he will be found 
‘cunong the runners, his trainer, William Waugh, is a long way 
from being confident. Therefore, let it be Riverskore for to-day’s 
Newbury Cup, and if he be beaten there will be plenty of people 
to share the astonishment. 

Mechanical transport vehicles, running, I am _ told, into 
hundreds, still swamp Kempton Park, and even after they are 
removed much will have to be done to bring the place into order. 
The ‘* Jubilee ’’ meeting has, therefore, been transferred to Hurst 
Park, which means that the Jubilee Stakes Handicap now 
becomes null and void, and a new race must be framed for 
decision at Hurst Park. PHILLIPPOS. 


FLOOD-TIME 


IX move in a wet world—a dull sky, a warm wind 

that is little better than a fleeting mist, and a 

saturated soil into which the feet sink as though 

one were walking over a boggy marsh and not 

over meadows in ordinary weather. as dry as the 
proverbial bone. Down by the brook the going is still worse. 
Ilere are the rough pastures, a waste of wide expanse where 
many cattle gain a scanty sustenance. The few hedges are so 
broken that they seem to be matters of form rather than actual 
barriers intended to confine the horses and cattle to any particular 
area ; but the rough tussocks, and the furze that grows in clumps 
here and there, shelter many smaller creatures. 

There is one meadow which has been called ‘‘ Rum and 
Water ”’ from time immemorial, apparently because its chains 
of stagnant pools reminded some bygone worthy of his favourite 
mixture. Here at the proper season of the year the naturalist 
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will find many things to interest him. Rabbits and hares there 
are in plenty. In the early morning one will often meet Master 
Reynard returning from some freebooting expedition to one 
of the farms that lie well sheltered on the northern side of the 
valley. It is amazing to find how little the foxes seem to fear 
the lord of creation under ordinary circumstances. More than 
once out in the open foxes have passed within less than 4oyds. 
of me without heeding me any more tnan a farm dog would 
have done. In the soit ground the pad of the otter, too, may 
often be marked, though it is not quite plain what brings the 
great water weasel up from the brook where it can find finc 
trout, pike and eels, its favourite delicacy, in plenty. Thx 
otter has a bad: name and is often hanged for it; but to me 
after many years’ experience of fish breeding and rearing in ai 
otter-haunted trout stream, it seems that the otter deserves 
some protection, if only because it does destroy so many eels 
An eel will do more harm in one hatching season than an otte1 
will do in the whole of its life, and the otter will do more to keep 
down the eels than the traps will do. 

Badgers, too, come down from their great earths in the 
hillside to grub up the succulent roots of the marsh plants. 
You may never meet the badger in your rounds, as he is a creature 
that loves the shelter of the night; but now and then one will 
lie up in the furze and be turned out by the foxhounds, a con- 
tingency pleasing neither to the owner of the estate, who protects 
his badgers most carefully, nor to the Master of the pack, who 
naturally objects to see his hounds torn by the sole remaining 
bear of these islands with its powerful jaws. So far as I know, 
we have no animal that can bite as hard as a badger. 

To-day, however, there is little sign of life on the meadows. 
The stream has left its banks and here and there has formed 
great pools. Here and there mounds overtop the yellow flood 
like small islands, and on these a few rabbits and hares still 
gain what shelter they can. Their fellows have long ago found 
safety on the higher ground, but these are a faithful few that 
clung too long to their old homes. Soon, unless the flood ceases 
to rise, they will be forced to cross the intruding element. There 
is little risk, however. ‘These creatures are excellent swimmers, 
though they object so strongly to wet their warm coats. Further 
down the valley the owner of the estate, a world-famous engincer, 
built a great dam and below it a mill that grinds the local corn. 
To-day the Big Pond is no bigger than usual, and I wonder 
at this until I have made my way round to the dam and find 
that the torrent is pouring through a gap near the floodgates 
a mass of weed, mud and fish. Bream and pike show mostly, 
and shortly, when the gap widens, as it must, there will be many 
basketfuls of fine fish swept out to become the prey of the 
villagers, who are already waiting to carry off whatever the 
steward allows. 

The wildfowl on the pond, though they have retired from 
the open water into the reedy shallows away from the disturbance, 
so far scarcely feel the change. The swollen stream is bringing 
so much water into the pond that the shrinkage has been slight. 
Through the glass I can see the birds in great force. The keeper 
breeds many a thousand duck every year on the slope (or rather, 
did do so in the happier times), and there are many strangers 
on the water. There are shovellers, golden eyes and pochards, 
to say nothing of the coot and water-hens. 

Nothing is to be seen of the great crested grebe, thirty or 
forty of which nest here in the spring. They, so the keeper 
says, spend the winter elsewhere, though some stay very late 
in occasional years. Probably they follow the example set 
by us humans and go to the seaside for a change, though they 
go in the winter and not in the summer. I spend some time 
looking for them in vain, and just as I have made up my mind 
that it is high time to begin the homeward journey, four white 
objects appear close to the far shore. So far away are they that, 
betore I can feel sure what they are, I have to pick my way a 
considerable distance along the edge of the pond. To my great 
delight they turn out to be a family of red-necked phalaropes. 
They ride the water like tiny gulls and are so tame that they 
allow me to come near enough to see distinctly the white-barred 
wings and the chestnut bands round the throats beneath the 
white chins. The mother bird, as I take the larger of the two 
seomedlle to be, spends most of her time in trying to keep the 
young ones together. They pursue each floating morsel with 
such eager energy that, but for the parental guidance, they 
would quickly be widely scattered. Nor is the pond at all 
safe for such tiny creatures—they are hardly the size of a black- 
bird—the swans and the coot are always ready to deal out death 
and destruction to all less powerful intruders, and there are pike, 
to which such small bundles of feathers would be a mere trifle. 
Even as I watch, a coot rushes out from the reeds and the visitors 
are at once on the wing and away. They do not go far, 
however, as they are seen not many days later, almost in 
the same spot. After the flight I leave the waterside and 
make for the slope where the snipe, driven from the lower 
ground, are lying here and there, and rise before me with 
complaining note. 

Now the rain begins to fall, no longer a mere mist in the 
wind, so heavily that I am drenched in a few minutes. Nothing 
remains but to make with all speed for the ancestral roof. The 
weatherwise old shepherd says in answer to my passing enquiry : 
‘* Aye, it’ll rain and rain and rain until we ’as a change, and so 
it will.” And soit did. aR. FR. 





